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The Samoan Trouble. 


8S we predicted at the outset, the Samoan difficulty 

may involve formidable diplomatic contentions. It 

is well, therefore, to understand the cause of the 

disturbance. The Samoan Islands are under the 
joint protectorate of England, Germany, and the United 
States. These nations agreed to the appointment of an 
American as justice of the Supreme Court, and all agreed 
to intrust him with the final decision of judicial questions. 
At the recent election of the King he decided in favor of 
the claims of Tanu and against Mataafa, though the latter 
apparently kad the support of a majority of the people. 
The German consul refused to abide by this decision, and a 
riot followed, which resulted in a provisional government 
and the temporary recognition of Mataafa as its head, 

On the arrival of Rear-Admiral Kautz, on the cruiser 
Philadelphia, a meeting of the three consuls was held, and the 
English and American representatives agreed to recognize 
Tanu’s claims, and he was accordingly installed as King in 
place of Mataafa. The latter resisted and the Philadelphia 
shelled the hostile villages occupied by his soldiers. The 
German consul issued a proclamation in variance with that 
of Rear-Admiral Kautz, and encouraged Mataafa’s follow- 
ers to resist. Germany insists that nothing could or should 
have been done excepting by the unanimous agreement of 
the three Powers. Each of the three governments is to 
appoint a commissioner to consider the difficulties, and an 
agreement has been made that final action must be predicated 
upon the unanimous consent of all the three nations. Ger- 
many insists that the status quo before the action of Rear- 
Admiral Kautz must be restored before the commission 
enters upon its work, and that Kautz’s conduct was in vio- 
lation of the Samoan act. 

Germany, therefore, holds that the Samoan commission 
cannot treat with the entanglements of the present situa- 
tion, and how they are to be disentangled without the 
joint humiliation of Great Britain and the United States, 
which have acted in concert thus far, or the submission of 
Germany to existing conditions, is a very serious question. 
Fuel is added to the fire by the recent ambuscade of Amer- 
ican and British forces by an overwhelming number of 
Mataafa’s men and the slaughter and beheading of some of 
our brave men. 

The war cloud in Samoa is not as small a speck as many 
have been led to believe. 


The Future of the Philippines. 


F the proclamation issued by our special commission 
to the Philippines was authorized by the administra- 
tion it is a public declaration, the first which has yet 
been made, that we have assumed the permanent sover- 

eignty of the islands and intend to maintain it while grant- 
ing to the natives every right and liberty compatibie with 
American domination. 

In his famous Boston Home Market Club speech Presi- 
dent McKinley indicated that the future disposition of the 
Philippines was to be left to Congress. It does not escape 
public attention that no mention of this intention is made 
in the first proclamation of our special commission to the 
Philippines. A very large number of the American people 
do not believe that it is either expedient or right for us 
to claim perpetual sovereignty of these islands. No such 
claim has ever been made by the administration, but it 
appears to be implied by the proclamation of the special 
commission, the members of which will scarcely find their 
labors lightened by the publication and circulation of their 
remarkable production. 

The Filipinos claim the right to an independent govern- 
ment, and protest earnestly against the final and absolute 
sovereignty of the United States. They have gone to war 
in defense of their purpose. Of course all reasonable per- 
sons will agree that our sovereignty must be maintained 
until peace and security are established throughout the 
Philippines, but there is a wide difference of opinion as to 
the expediency and propriety of asserting permanent sov- 
ereignty in the far-distant archipelago. This very serious 
question will afford abundant opportunity fcr public dis- 
cussion, and its solution will call for the exercise of the 
highest qualities of statesmanship. > 

That we are entitled to and should demand the sovereign- 
ty or absolute and final possession of such parts of the archi- 
pelago as may be necessary for the development and pro- 
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tection of our commercial interests, everybody concedes, 
but there is no such unanimity respecting any proposition 
looking to the permanent retention of the Philippines, with 
all that this burden must imply. 


The Late Justice Field. 


THE career of the late Justice Stephen J. Field, which covered 
a period of more than four score years, was rich in achievements 
and events. One of a family whose other members became 
distinguished in various professions, he was the most aggressive 
of them all. In his youth he took advantage of a2 opportunity 
to travel, and while in Smyrna, the plague made one of its pe- 
riodical visitations. The young man, tender-hearted and fearless, 
became a nurse. A year later he was a student at Williams 
College. After he was graduated he wasa teacher in the Albany 
Female Seminary, devoting his leisure time to the study of the 
law in the office of John Van Buren. For seven years he was a 
partner of his brother, the late David Dudley Field. A journey 
to Europe followed, and then the real life-work of Stephen J. 
Field began. 

California was then a land of opportunity and promise. The 
discovery of gold on the Pacific slope had attracted adventurers 
of all classes from all over the world. Mr. Field, rich in know]- 
edge and light of pocket, was tempted to seek his fortune in the 
new El Dorado. He reached California with only ten dollars, 
but he had education, cnergy, and expedients. In those days, a 
man who inspired his hieighbors with belief in his capacity, cour- 
age, and honesty had no difficulty in becoming a leader. Mr. 
Field, after building up a large practice as a lawyer, was elevat- 
ed to the bench of the Supreme Court of the State. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War there was an organization 
in California that purposed to take the State out of the Union. 
Stephen J. Field was a Democrat of loyal lineage. He was true 
to his ancestry and to his country. To him was due no small 
part of the credit for the defeat of the conspiracy. In recogni- 
tion of his great services, he was appointed by President Lincoln, 
in 1863, a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
he remained in the exercise of the functions of that high office 
for more than thirty-four years. 

Notable issues arising out of the war were for many years 
conspicuous on the calendars of the court. Justice Field, learned 
in the law and a believer in the supremacy of the civil statutes 
over military edicts, was steadfast in putting his belief into his 
written opinions. A member of the Electoral Commission, 
created early in 1877 by Congress to pass upon the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy, he supported the claims of Mr. Tilden to the 
Presidency. 

Justice Field was connected with all the great issues that have 
marked the country’s history for the past fifty years. He ad- 
mired scholarshin, his manner was gentle, his mind was cast in 
a judicial mould. In the appalling and history-making days of 
the Civil War, as well as before and after, he had the courage 
of his convictions. Romance and adventure crowded most of 
the active years of his life. Ten years ago David 8. Terry, who 
was notorious as the slayer of Senator Broderick, attempted to 
assassinate Justice Field because of a decision which the latter 
rendered. A deputy marshal saved the justice’s life by taking 
that of Terry. 

The career of this great man was altogether honorable. He 
was true to the best principles of the Democratic party, and yet 
he rose above the ties of political associations when human lib- 
erty and loyalty to native land were involved. He honored a 
family whose every other member is held in great respect. 


‘¢Leslie’s Weekly ’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE’S WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us, 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 

January 6th, 1898. No. 2208. 

January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 

January 27th, 1898, No. 2211. 


February 3d, 1898, No, 2212. 
February 10th, 1898, No, 2213. 


February 17th, 1898, No, 2214. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215, 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216. 
May 12th, 1898, No. 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No, 2229, 


A Great Tax Question. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S message to the Legislature of New 
York, in favor of the appointment of a commission to consider 
the question of tax reform and report at the next session, what- 
ever its effect may have been, was not intended by him to side- 
track Senator Ford’s tax franchise bill, and the Governor has 
not hesitated to say so. In his informal talk at the Union 
League Club in Chicago he put himself on record in favor of 
the taxation of franchises, and pertinently remarked that hold- 
ers of such franchises are foolish not to join heartily with those 
who wish to see them pay their just share of taxes into the 
public treasury. 

This is just the kind of talk we might expect from our Gov- 
ernor, and if behind it is felt the influence of his strong person- 
ality, the passage of the tax franchise bill will be assured, with 
all that that implies of relief to the overburdened tax-payers of 
our cities and the rural districts. No better opportunity for the 
Governor, the Legislature, and the party in power in this State 
to win public favor has ever been presented, and failure to seize 
this opportunity may be a very costly blunder, for the people 
will not readily or quickly overlook it. 


Go Slow. 


A MONUMENTAL blunder, from the political standpoint, was 
made by the Republican leaders of New York State when they 
insisted on the enactment of the greater, New York Charter 
bill. If the work were to be done over again it would not be 
done at all. 

And now it is proposed to commit another blunder as great, 
or even greater, by the enactment of a State constabulary law 
that will put the police of all the large cities of the State under 
the control of an official at Albany. 

No one expected that Tammany Hall would be able to elect 
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the first mayor of greater New York, but it did. Suppose that 
the Democracy should elect the Governor of this State. With 
the police and excise departments of all the cities under State 
control Tammany’s Governor wouldn’t do a thing but intrench 
his party in power in New York State for a decade to come, 

Let the Republican statesmen at Albany paste this prediction 
in their hats. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir is not surprising that Mr. Bryan was quick to deny the 
statement that he had said to a newspaper reporter that ‘* What 
the Lord’s Supper is to a Christian so a Jefferson banquet is to 
a Democrat.” This sacrilegious remark, Mr. Bryan says, was 
not made for publication. He says he used ‘‘some such lan- 
guage in a private conversation.” Such language should never 
have been used at all. 





It really begins to look as if there were nothing new under 
the sun. While scientific minds are discussing the anti-toxin 
serum treatment of disease as if it were a new thing, the people 
of ancient Burmah are calling attention to the fact that for 
centuries the material they have used in the common custom 
of tattooing has been aa efficient anti-toxin for snake-bites. 
The tattooed Burmese regard the bites of poisonous snakes as 
harmless. This, at least; is the statement of a gentleman from 
Burmah, who brings testimony to bear in corroboration of his 
singular statement. Scientists might well give this matter their 
attention. 





The remarkable reception accorded to Governor Roosevelt, 
on the occasion of his recent visit to Chicago, emphasizes the 
fact that he is the most popular hero of the war, on the side 
of the army. Dewey carries off the honors of the navy, and 
Roosevelt’s impetuous and daring onslaught on San Juan hill 
makes him the army hero of the public. It is not surprising 
that many of the crowd publicly greeted him as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency next year, though our Governor 
modestly turned away from all such plaudits. The hold that 
Governor Roosevelt has on public favor appears to grow 
stronger, and in the West even more than in the East leading 
politicians are seriously considering him in connection with 
their calculations regarding next year’s Presidential ticket. 





On no less authority than that of Colonel Albert J. Pope, the 
statement is made that at no distant time a cart or carriage 
drawn by horses or other animals will be a curiosity in the cities 
of the world, and in most of the rural districts as well. Colonel 
Pope foreshadows the reign of electricity as the power for horse- 
less vehicles, and shows that a motor-carriage, while it may cost 
more than the ordinary carriage, costs far less for its care and 
keeping, can be re-charged with electric power at small expense 
and on the shortest notice, and will do as much work as a ve- 
hicle drawn by two or four horses. Colonel Pope predicts the 
speedy supremacy of the horseless carriage, and the change will 
be gladly welcomed not only by those who appreciate the econ- 
omy of the new power, but also by all who favor the greater 
cleanliness of our streets. 


The almost total suppression of the illiterate and ignorant 
vote of the black men in the Southern States has led to the pub- 
lication of an interesting article in the North American Review, 
from Walter C. Hamm. He points out that the representation 
of the respective States in Congress and in the electoral college 
is based upon the voting population, and that it is only fair, if 
this voting population is reduced in any way by any State, that 
its representation in Congress and in the electoral college 
should be proportionately reduced. He suggests as a remedy 
for the existing condition of things, the adoption of a Constitu- 
tional amendment to deprive illiterates in all the States of the 
right to vote, and to base the representation of members of Con- 
gress and the electoral college on the number of literates in 
each State. The result of such an amendment would be to re- 
duce the representation of the eleven Southern States in the 
House of Representatives from fifty-six to thirty-four. The 
domination of illiterate black men in the Southern States is not 
more reprehensible than the domination of illiterate and igno- 
rant white men in some of our great Northern cities. This 
problem should have the most serious consideration, and it 
should be considered outside of partisan and sectional lines, and 
solely from the standpoint of the best American patriotism. 
We believe that there is common ground upon which the South 
and the North can fairly consider this very serious problem, 
which must be met sooner or later. 





The New York Sun, Newspaperdom, the Fourth Estate, and 
several other publications, have commented adversely on the 
fact that the government of the United States has permitted 
the publication of paid advertisements in the Monthly Bulletin 
and the Commercial Directory, published by the Bureau of 
American Republics. The Sun very properly says that the 
Monthly Bulletin should no more be open to advertisers than the 
Congressional Record, or the annual volume containing the 
President’s message and documents ; and Newspaperdom says 
that if the government is entitled to go into the advertising 
business it might also engage in the making of bicycles, hats, 
and baby-carriages. All very true. The legitimate advertising 
field belongs to those who risk their money in the publication 
business. The government has no right to enter into competi- 
tion with them. But the government’s competition is as noth- 
ing compared with the illegal competition created by street rail- 
roads, which have gone into the advertising business, in direct 
violation of their charter rights. Their franchises simply au- 
thorize them to transport passengers. They do not authorize 
them to go into the advertising, the real estate, or any other 
business. The courts decided that the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany had no right to own the town of Pullman, as its charter 
empowered it only to build and run parlor-cars. The Editorial 
Association of the State of New York is about to appeal to 
Governor Roosevelt to put a stop to the violation of their char- 
ters by the street railroads of this State who are engaged in the 
advertising business. In this effort they will have the support 
of the press and the people. 
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=TuE girl who holds the place of ‘‘ maid of the village,” or 
“taupou,” in Samoa has the rank of a chief, is petted, courted, 
aud given many 
presents. She isthe 
official hostess of the 
town. Of the young 
women who hold 
these positions in the 
island communities 
none is better know n 
than the maid of the 
village of Iva, on 
the island of Savaii, 
the largest of the 
Samoan group, the 
young woman whose 


official designation 
is Laloifi. Literally 


translated the word 
Laloifi means ‘‘un 
der the ifi or chest- 
nut-tree,” but it has 
a proverbial signifi- 
cation exactly paral- 
leled in English by 
the expression ‘‘ un- 
der the rose.” Lalo- 
ifi has only a scanty endowment of the grace of form and feat- 
ure, but makes up for the lack by her education. 
great familiarity with the legendary knowledge of her people, 
and speaks English and German fluent.y. 
of education of a savage is due to the fact that she is the niece 
of the wife of Dr. Funk, the German health officer of the port 
of Apia. Laloifi was brought up from infancy in Dr. Funk's 
family, and he neglected no opportunity to give her a good edu- 
cation. She is very friendly with the officers of the German 
and English cruisers, who pass several months every year on 
guard duty in Samoa. She dresses commonly in European 
clothing, but when she has to lead one of the wild dances of her 
people her attire is purely national—a coat of cocoanut-cil and 
a grass skirt, with a towering wig ornamented with sticks and 
feathers, 





A LEARNED SAMOAN MAID. 


She has a 


This strange degree 


=From Walter M. Beck, an enterprising young surgeon of 
the army, now engaged in the Phiiippine campaign, we have 
received an attract- 
ive collection of 
photograpks of vari- 
ous points of inter- 
est in or near the 
city of Manila, and 
important inci lents 
of the battle-field 
during the early 
engagements of our 
troops with the in- 
surgents. Dr. Beck 
personally selected 
the subjects, having, 
prior to February 
2ist, made excur- 
sions to the front 
almost daily for the 
purpose of operating 
either his camera or 
his trusty rifle As 
a marksman, Dr. 
Beck is excelled by 
few. It was while 
traveling through 
Central America, 
three yearsago, that 
his skill won for him 
an urgent request 
from the govern- 
ment to join the 
ranks of their sharp- 
shooters, which was 
not accepted. Dr. 
Beck was graduated 
from the Ohio Col- 
lege of Medicine, in Cincinnati, and from the Jefferson Medical 
School, in ‘Philadelphia. He is descended from stanch old 
fighting stock. His father was surgeon-in-chief of the third 
division of the Army of the Potomac during the Civil War. 





A FIGHTING DOCTOR. 


=Mrs. Caroline Brown Freer, who died recently at Warren, 
Ohio, was the teacher and later the familiar friend of John 
Godfrey Saxe, the well-loved 
New England poet. Although 
Mrs. Freer was ninety-three 
years old, her faculties were 
unimpaired, and her greatest 
joy was her reminiscences of 
her distinguished pupil's boy- 
hood, of which she knew more 
than any one living at the 
present time. When she was 
eighteen she taught school in 
Highgate, Vermont, and 
boarded in the Saxe family. 
John was full of boyish 
pranks, and Miss Brown often 
used the rod over the shoulders of the twelve-year-old lad who 
was destined to become one of America’s greatest humorists. 
Mrs. Freer’s chief treasure was John Saxe’s first attempt at 





A POET’S SCHOOL-TEACHER. 
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versification, which he sent her after she left Highgate. The 
paper is yellow and tattered, the ink faded, but the tender sen- 
timent remains « 


You go away while here I stay, 
But still we join in heart 

Farewell ! 
A pathway to a brighter sphere 


And be your journey here 


As long as John Saxe lived he was loyal to his old teacher, and 
visited her frequently. It was a matter of pride with her that 
she lived to see his prophecy fulfilled, for at their last meeting 
he said; ‘‘ The women will vote! The time is surely coming, 
though you and I may not live to see it.” 


The Countess Rechid Bey Czaykowski, formerly Miss 
Edith Collins, is the great-granddaughter of Commodore Van- 
derbilt. She has a fort- 
une of seven or eight 
millions of dollars, and 
is married toa nobleman 
of immense wealth. Her 
husband is a diplomat, 
and is at present station 
ed at The Hague, where 
the countess—or prin 
cess, as she is more fre 
quently 
great favorite in society. 
The count represents the 


termed—is a 





Greek government, and 
has Russian blood. The 
princess was the ward of 
Hon. Chauncey Depew 
from the time her mother died till she was twenty-one years of 
age, and at one time it was rumored that Mr. Depew would 
marry his fair ward. He never would deny the rumor, but 
soon after it was started the brilliant marriage of Miss Collins 
took place in Paris, The princess is the daughter of Mr. Clar 
ence Lyman Collins, who is a well-known club and society man 
of New York. She is the only child, her mother, who was a 
Vanderbilt, having died when the princess was quite young. 


SENATOR DEPEW’S WARD. 


=Captain Oswald Ames, the tallest man in the English army 
and the handsomest man in the guards, first came into promi- 
nence as the conspicuous 
leader of the royal pro- 
cession at the jubilee, 
where his six feet eight 
inches showed off su- 
perbly. He again at- 
tracts the attention of 
Americans through his 
attachment for Miss May 
Goelet, whose ambitious 
mother has far higher 
ambitions than a hand- 


some guardsman. A no- 
bleman of the highest 


degree, if not a royal 
personage, is the least 
that Mrs. Goelet will 
consent to. It is said 
that Captain ‘‘ Ossie” 
Ames is desperately in 
love with the pretty, re- 
fined American girl, and 
that she reciprocates, 
and who can tell what 
may happen? It is in- 
teresting to note here 
that Captain Ames was 
deeply concerned when 
informed that her Maj- 
esty had selected him to 
TALLEST MAN IN THE ENGLISH ARMY, be the leader for her 
royal procession. He felt that it was only because he had had 
the accident of great height and a remarkably handsome face 
that he had had this questionable honor thrust upon him, and 
he even tried to beg off, but the Queen was determined upon 
having his six feet eight and all his blond beauty to lead, and 
that settled it. Miss Goelct has had more alleged suitors and 
offers among titled and royal men than any other American 
girl, and it would be a joke if Captain Ossie won her after all. 





=The United States Bureau of Education appointed Pro- 
fessor Edmund Janes James, of Chicago University, to repre- 
sent this country at the 
international congress 
of commercial instruc- 
tion at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, April, 1898. It 
was a highly successful 
congress, and a similar 
one is to be held in Ven- 
ice from the 4th to the 
8th of May, 1899. An 
international committee, 
of which he is a member, 
has been appointed to 
take charge of the con- 
vention. It looks as if 
the convention would be 
even more successful 
than the one in Ant- 
werp. He has been in 
the service of the depart- 
ment of education hith- 
erto, preparing reports 
on the “teaching of political science in the schools and uni- 
versities of Europe and America” and the ‘relation of the 
government to the preservation and extension of our forests.” 
Professor James, primarily, is a political economist, pursuing 
the inductive method alike in his studies and teaching. As an 
educator he has been identified with the University of Pennsyl- 





A NOTED EDUCATOR. 
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vania and with various scientific 
journals. 


societies and 
liis preliminary training was at Harvard University. 
He is in his prime, being in his forty-fifth year, and his life is 
an illustration of the general truth that the original, inventive, 
progressive work of the world is done by the young between 
the ages of thirty and forty-five 


and educationa 


The recent reference in these columns to some very val- 
uable volumes of newspaper clippings prepared for the War 
Department by Henry Romeike’s New York press bureau has 
led one of the subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, C. M. Russell, 
of Urbana, Illinois, to write us to the effect that he has made a 
complete history of the war with Spain, in thirteen volumes, 
with pages seventeen by eleven inches, and four columns to the 
page, compiled in scrap-book form from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the 
Chicago /nter Ocean, and one or two other publications, Mr. 
Russell began on the 16th of February, 1898, with the Maine 
disaster, and justly prides himself upon the great value of his 
rare compilation. 


=Among the American soldiers in the Philippines who have 
performed deeds which will win for them the coveted medal 
of honor is Thomas Smith, a private 

of Company E, South Dakota Vol- 

He, with others, as- 
signed to outpost duty at block- 
house No, 2, north of Manila. At 
half past six o’clock in the evening 
Private Smith went on picket duty 
on a most dangerous post in the 
bamboo thickets. Shortly after 
sundown two Filipinos approached 
and greeted the American soldier 
with the customary salutation of 
“ Good-evening, friend.” Just as 
they passed he carelessly glanced 
over his shoulder. 





unteers. was 


This circum- 
stance saved his life, for immedi- 
ately after passing, one of the Fili- 
pinos drew a machete, sprang at 
Private Smith and aimed a terrific 
blow at his head. The stroke would 
have severed Smith’s head from his 
body had he not caught sight of the 
descending knife in time to dodge. 
The weapon cut bis left cheek open 
to the bone from the temple to the 
jaw. With the blood pouring forth 
in astream he whirled to face the 
natives, who instantly fled. Smith 
shot one of the fleeing natives through the heart before he had 
gone twenty feet. From pain and loss of blood he was forced 
to his knees, and while in this position re-loaded his rifle and 
fired at the other Filipino, who was just disappearing in the 
edge of the thicket. Lis dead body was found next day. Smith 
was congratulated on his plucky fight by the whole army, Gen- 
eral Otiscalling upon him while in the hospital to commend him 
for his bravery. 


A HERO OF THE FILIPINO 
WAR. 


=An editor who does not claim to be an editor, but whose 
little booklets reach perhaps a wider circulation than the works 
of any other author of his time, is George H. Daniels, the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the New York Central Railroad, whose 
latest effort is a sixty-page monograph on ‘‘ Saratoga, the Beau- 
tiful.” It is a handsomely illustrated publication, giving facts 
and fiction-lore regarding America’s greatest watering-place. 
Mr. Daniels’s publications have a business end to them all, but 
it is surprising how he can offer to send his beautiful Saratoga 
booklet free to any address in the world, postpaid, on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. He made a similar announcement in 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY regarding his little brochure on the famous 
‘*Lake Shore Limited Route,” and has received requests for 
that booklet from England and many other foreign countries, 
one writer from Creme, England, stating that he saw an an- 
nouncement of the publication in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


=Speed skating has taken a wonderful hold on the school- 
boys of greater New York, and some of the performances have 
been remarkable when their 
youth is taken into considera- 
tion. One of the most prom- 
ising young skaters is Lewis 
G. Spence, of Woodbridge 
School. He is only seventeen 
years old, and is familiarly 
known as the ‘ Midget,” on 
account of his diminutive size, 
as he weighs less than 100 
pounds in skating costume. 
He holds seventeen medals, 
ten first prizes and seven sec- 
ond prizes, won since last win- 
ter. His first efforts in com- 
petition were made last win- 
ter, and were sufficient to 
warrant his friends in pre- 
dicting a bright future for 
him. He defeated some of the 
best young skaters in America 
during the season. At Stam- 
ford he was second in the mile 
race, and surprised the spec- 
tators by finishing fourth in 
the ten miles, a hard race for 
such a youngster. In the 
interscholastic championship 
races in 1898 he finished second to Le Roy See, the junior cham- 
pion of America, in every race, and it was predicted that he 
would be a very dangerous competitor in 1899. This prediction 
was fulfilled, as he defeated See in thé faces for the champion- 
ship of 1899 held at the St. Nicholas Rink, March 15th last. He 
added to his laurels at the Morristown carnival, held at Cler- 
mont Avenue Rink, Brooklyn, March 7th and 8th, by winning 
the one-mile and three-mile handicap races, defeating, among 
others, Le Roy See and F. R. Sager, the West Point crack. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
IN DARKEST NEW YORK. 


THE BOWERY SAFE AND RESPECTABLE BY DAY—A PEEP INTO SOME OF ITS DANGEROUS RESORTS AT NIGHT—THE FOUL CAFES 
OF ALLEN STREET—HOW THE “PETER GANG” CONDUCTS ITS NEFARIOUS BUSINESS. 


FTER you have considered 
the suggestion of open-airiness 
in the name of the Bowery 
which has endured through the 
years from the old Dutch times 
it cannot but seem a curious 
change which has made the 
lower end of that much-sung 
thoroughfare the darkest bit 
of open street in all New York. 
From the point where Chat- 
ham Square narrows and be- 
comes extinct, upward for 

po alt + more than a block the elevated 

i.) : Sa: road structure, by its all but 

solid mass, shuts out the light 
of the sun, and beneath this thunderous canopy the people fare 
swiftly about their various businesses in a sort of perpetual twi- 
light until night brings the britliant underlights. And here you 
shall see, if you stand watching the eddies in the human tide, an 
amazing cosmopolitanism: swarthy Italian women from Mul- 
berry Street carrying balanced on their jauntily poised heads 
bundles of refuse lumber under whose weight the average man 
would stagger; bent, bearded Polish Jews hurrying from their 

East-side sweat-kennels with the clothing they have just finished 
and hurrying back again to finish more; keen-eyed tradeswomen 
with strenuous voices, from Milliners’ Row, on Division Street, a 
block away, on their way to the wholesale district to buy for 
their shops; Swedish sailormen, paid off and ready for a good 
time on the Bowery, which on the morrow will send them back 
to their ships stripped of everything but their necessary clothes 
—perhaps even of them; sing-songing Orientals from Chinatown, 
close at hand, exhaling from their coarse, flowing garments the 
pungent, bitter odor of opium; tottering after them, possibly, the 
wreck of a white man whose pasty face from which the eyes look 
out unevenly is an “‘ after using” testimonial to the effect upon 
the Caucasian of the terrible ‘‘ dope”; a party of loud-voiced, 
merry Germans, bound for the biggest beer-garden in the city 
and the second biggest in the country, a stone’s throw up the 
Bowery; a pair of Irish-American politicians, immaculate in 
their silk hats, frock coats, and fresh linen, nodding right and 
left and busy at their never-ceasing business of ‘‘ keeping in 
touch with the district”; and, lounging about in the little strip of 
sunlight at the side, that curious product who is of no nationality 
in particular and has no fellow-country man unless it be the gypsy 
—who would probably disown him—the Bowery lodging-house 
hobo. Picturesquely taking his ease at the angle of greatest 
support against the adjacent buildings, he forms the bank to 
the recurrent human stream which flows unceasingly through 
this spot of darkest New York. 

That is what the casual observer seesin theopen. If the build- 
ings about him could speak he might learn from them much of 
what has become the criminal history of the city; much more 
which is unchronicled history. A competent authority has said 
that there is no thoroughfare in New York through which one 
can pass from end to end at night in more assured safety than 
the Bowery. This isin reference to the open street, and the rea- 
son for it is that on the Bowery people mind their own business. 
The safety does not extend to the interior of the buildings. In 
many of those, the business of the people concerns itself with 
strangers in a manner neither profitable nor safe for the latter. 
From time to time the worst of the dens are cleaned out by the po- 
lice and just at present ‘there isn’t much doing,” to use the cant 
term of the discouraged professionals. But it is not long since 
half the places on the first block of the Bowery were doing a 
criminal business. 

That building over there on the right-hand corner, for instance, 
which looks rather more respectable than its neighbors was the 
Old Tree Inn, so called because an old and gigantic tree is re- 
puted to have stood on that spot when the Bowery was the 
‘* Bouwerie ”—the farm-road. Before the wave of reform which 
put Colonel Strong in the mayor’s chair, the inn was one of the 
choicest thieves’ resorts in the city. A dozen of the crack men of 
the profession lived quietly but luxuriously in the apartments 
above the saloon, and the little back room was the scene every 
night of conferences between well-dressed gentlemen with soft 
voices who devoted much thought to the problem of obtaining 
th2ir neighbors’ goods without unnecessarily disturbing his re- 
pose. There was a time when the landlord was able to boast 
that he hadn't a tenant in the place who couldn’t show a ref- 
erence from the Rogues’ Gallery. On the same block was—and 











APPROACHING THE BETTER PART OF THE CITY, 


still is—a little pawn-shop 
where the fraternity got good 
prices, as thieves’ prices go, for 
their booty. As a pawn-shop 
the place did an inconsiderable 
trade; as a fence for the re- 
ception of stolen goods, it was 
one of the most successful places 
in New York and one of the 
quietest. 

Across the street flourished 
the ‘‘ World Pool-room.” Pool 
at two and one-half cents a cue 
is not a particularly elevating 
pastime, but it is certainly less 
harmful than the majority of 
amusements furnished on the 
Bowery. So far as the pool is 
concerned the ‘‘ World” was no 
better and no worse than a 
hundred other similar resorts. 
It was a long, low-ceilinged 
room, always foul with stale to- 
bacco smoke, furnished with a 
number of inferior pool-tables 
at which three or four cheap 
sharpers were constantly ready 
to play the unwary stranger for any amount of money, and 
with a few small stands for the serving of drinks from the bar. 
But there was a peculiarity about this resort that is not char- 
acteristic of the species. Almost every night some stranger 
would be half led, half carried from its door by two of the habit- 
ues of the place, taken around the nearest corner to a reason- 
ably dark street, and left lying in a tenement hallway, whence, 
in the morning, he would be removed by the police, not to the 
station-house but to the hospital ; for the police of that district 





THINKING OF THE FEARFUL END. 


came to be experts in distinguishing the common “‘ drunk ” from 
the victim of the ‘‘ peter-players,” sunk in a death-like stupor 
from ‘‘ knock-out drops.” 

The “‘ peter-players” are scattered now. They got that quaint 
name from the drug “ peter” which they gave their victims. It 
isa combination of chloral hydrate and other poisons, and whence 
it took the name by which it is universally known to criminals 
is a mystery, like much of the slang of the under- world of crime. 
The World Pool-room victims were generally sailors out for g 
good time, who were lured there 
and invited to drink by one of 
their new-found friends. While 
Jacky was not looking a drop 
of the ** peter ” was tossed into 
his beer from a little vial held 
concealed in the palm of the 
operator, and two minutes after 
he had swallowed it he was un- 
conscious. To rifle his pockets 
and get rid of him was the work 
of three minutes more. When 
he came to his senses two or 
three days later in the hospi- 
tal he could remember nothing 
of what had befallen him, for 
one of the peculiarities of this 
drug is that it blots out memory. 
This rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult for the police to get evi- 
dence. A detective who volun- 
teered to disguise himself and 
go through the experience of 
taking knock-out drops was af- 
terward unable to recollect even 
the circumstances of his going 
to the place, and declared that 





THE NOTORIOUS RED-LIGHT CAFES OF ALLEN STREET. 


the agony of recovery from the effects of the drug had de 
stroyed his memory. Captain Cortright — now Inspector Cort 
right—of the police department purged the pool-room and tw: 
smaller resorts in the neighborhood of the ‘‘ peter” gang, afte: 
two unfortunates had died in the hospital from knock-out drops, 
one of whom was buried unidentified. Ina general round-up of 
the scoundrels thirteen were arrested ; a true baker’s dozen it 
this case, for every one of them gave his occupation as that of a 
baker. All were Germans and all were under thirty years o! 
age with one exception, the man who was supposed to be the pre 
parer of the drug. There was not evidence enough to convict 
him. He and several of his companions got off free. Three of 
the gang went to state-prison, and four to the penitentiary as 
disorderly persons. The rest scattered, and that peril to the 
Bowery seeker after festivity is removed. The man who pre 
pared the ‘‘ peter” for the players is back on the Bowery now 
His Nemesis has overtaken him, for he is a wreck of the chloral 
habit. The World Pool-room has become a coffee-house. 

Following the line of the elevated road that turns to the right 
at Chatham Square, one turns up town into another of New 
York’s dark streets ; this time a street whose unsavory reputa 
tion lies in the present tense. Much has been said in the ne 
papers lately of Allen Street. Much has been left unsaid for 
sons which will readily suggest themselves upon a visit to that i 
cality. This is the abode of vice as distinguished from crime—the 
vice that advertises itself by the red light of the café. All over 
the East Side there are respectable cafés ; these are not of the 
number. Behind those red lamps tipsy men and draggled 
women hold nightly revel over what is surely the most poison 
ous stuff anywhere sold as liquor. Most of these places are 
hotels on the upper floors, and their worst feature is that the 
rear windows give directly upon rear tenements teeming with 
the families of the poor. 

Through one of the most infamous of the cafts the writer 
went recently, just after the police had raided it with axes. The 
entire ground floor was a drinking-hell of tawdry elegance. On 
the second floor was a gambling-room reached by devious 
passages through heavily barred gates. The upper floors were 
lodging-rooms of almost unimaginable dinginess and squalor 
Throughout the entire establishment was a series of signal 
bells, peep-holes, falling bars, and special locks, and ready 
exit was given by no less than four specially constructed and 
supposably secret passages. The rickety old tenement had been 
made into a veritable labyrinth of pseudo-mysterious precati- 
tions against the police. When the police did come, the warning 
was given by a man stationed in the street for that purpose - 
called appropriately enough a “lighthouse”—the signal be!!s 





IN THE HEART OF THE BOWERY. 


clanged, the bars fell, the special locks slid into place, ey®s 
blinked at the peep-holes, and at the last moment thearoused in 
mates scurried through the secret passages into the arms of t!ie 
officers who were waiting for them there. That café went out 
of existence, but others are still doing a cautious business. A!!en 
Street seems doomed to evil. A dark street is a bad street. 

The West Side has its black way too, and with a black rec- 
ord. West Third Street, roofed by the elevated road, is the 
thoroughfare which, nearest of all New York, has reproduced 
the open shamelessness of London’s nocturnal! streets. Robbery 
and murder have been done by the harpies that sit in its wit 
dows or lurk at its corners. It is by no means as bad now as it 
has been in the past, but it is still a street that one does well to 
avoid after nightfall. ADAMS. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The ‘*‘ Raleigh’’ and Her Captain. 


OnE OF DEweEy’s Best FIGHTING VESSELS AND THE GALLANT KENTUCKIAN WHO Is IN COMMAND OF HER. 


CaprTain JOSEPH B. COGHLAN, commander of the Raleigh, belongs to the list of our younger 
officers who did not see service in the Civil War, as he was a mere youth at Annapolis during 
those eventful years. The captain is a Kentuckian by birth, and, although his first experience 

f warfare was on the 1st of May last, he justified the reputation of his native State for pro 
iucing fighting-men of the first water. The ship under bis command on that memorable occasion 
was the third in Dewey’s column to enter Manila harbor, and it will go down to history that the 
raleigh fired the first shot and drew upon herself the first angry response from the Spaniards. 
fhroughout the fight Captain Coghlan played a conspicuous part, the Raleigh at one time being 
srried by an insetting current so close to the bows of the enemy’s vessels that his brother officers 
, nomentarily to see her sunk. But the Spanish cruisers seemed unable to grasp their 


xpected 1 ‘ : > . : , 
perhaps from fright, as they sustained a sweeping fire from their dauntless foe at 


pportunity, y 
hese close quarters ere she steamed back into place. 

A characteristic incident is related of Coghlan on this important day. 
fleet drew off ‘ for breakfast ” after the first encounter, the captain, in making his report to the 
commander-in chief, quoted lightly from Tennyson’s world-famous poem : *** Out of the jaws of 
death, out of the mouth of hell ’—and only a little smoky from the trip.” In fact, the only loss 
sustained by his gallant ship was a whale-boat, which was smashed by a shell from the Hintorios 
shore batteries. The day after the battle Captains Coghlan and Dyer were sent down the bay 
to destroy the six batteries at its entrance, which commission they effectually performed, and 
later on, in the decisive land battle near Manila, it was the Raleigh’s search-light which swept 


When the American 


the Spanish lines. <2 ee 
It is little wonder that the general public are eager to see the distinguished Raleigh, a sister- 
vessel to the Cincinnati. She was launched at Norfolk in 1892, and is a steel cruiser, measuring 
ess 





300 feet in length by thirty feet beam ; her armor is from one inch to two and a half inches in 
thickness, and she developed a speed of nineteen knots. Her equipment consists of one six-inch 
and ten five-inch rapid-fire guns, eight six-pounders and four one-pounders, two Gatling machine 
guns, and six torpedo-tubes. Her crew numbers 295. Captain Coghlan has commanded several 
other vessels, viz.; the ironclad Saugus, of the North Atlantic squadron ; the Monongahela, of 
the Asiatic station; the Adams and the Mohican, of the Pacific fleet. 
abroad on the European station, while these duties afloat have been diversified by those on shore 
of inspector of ordnance at the League Island Navy Yard, and light-house inspector. He was 
also stationed at the Mare Island Navy Yard for three years. 


He has also served 


A little anecdote reveals to us something of the tender-hearted nature of the hero whom his 
countrymen are welcoming home. When Aguinaldo, in his co-operative work with the United 
States forces, was trying to take possession of Isla de Grande, at the entrance to Subig Bay, 
and the German war-ship Jrene had intimated an intention to interfere, Captain Coghlan was 
sent with the Raleigh and Concord to capture the island and hand it over to the insurgents. The 
seizure was easy, for the Jrene made a rapid departure as soon as she sighted the approaching 
ships, and a white flag went up on shore immediately after an admonitory shot, following Cogh- 
lan’s demand for a surrender, had destroyed the residence of the Governor. The victor, in his 
moment of triumph, forgot the stern necessities of the situation and signaled to Dewey his reluc- 
tance to turn the town over to the vengeance of the half-civilized natives. The brief answer, 
which almost conveyed a reprimand to his hesitation, was, ‘‘ Obey orders !” Coghlan’s sensitive 
Southern temperament felt the rebuke so keenly that he declared he would never allow his heart 
to get the better of him again. But Dewey’s warm reception and congratulations upon his return 
entirely removed these feelings of chagrin. c 





CAPTAIN ‘‘ JO” COGHLAN, THE 
| | POPULAR COMMANDER OF THE 
‘* RALEIGH.” 


U.S. Cruiser Raleigh. 





THE STANCH UNITED STATES CRUISER ‘**RALEIGH,” THE FIRS? OF DEWEY’S FAMOUS FIGHTING FLEET TO RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES 
FROM MANILA BAY. 


Life on a Model Transport.—No. IV. 


Not a Very CorpIAL RECEPTION TO THE AMERICAN COMMISSIONED OFFICERS BY THE BRITISH, AT GIBRALTAR, BUT A CORDIAL FEELING BETWEEN THE COMMON SOLDIERS. 


On Board UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TRANSPORT ‘‘ SHERMAN,” IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
February 20th, 1899.—It cannot be concealed that the army officers aboard this transport were 
deeply disappointed by the character of their reception at Gibraltar. Though we are now three 
days away from the big rock, and there has been ample time for reflection, that feeling has not 
changed. In two words, the treatment of our visiting officers at that garrison town is character- 
ized as extremely shabby. This verdict is based, of course, on American ideas of what the stand- 
ard should be in the way of courtesies to visiting foreign.officers. Perhaps the Briton has a very 
different standard. It may be that not an officer on the big rock has any_idea that any American 
officer can possibly feel slighted. Two or three of our officers with whom I have talked have 
tried, weakly, to make excuses for their British brethren-in-arms. It is regrettable, however, that 
any excuses are necessary. 


Last Tuesday evening, soon after dark, the Sherman reached the harbor of Gibraltar. Early 
next morning national salutes were exchanged between ship and shore, and Colonel John H. Page, 
commanding officer, accompanied by Adjutant McRae and Quartermaster McAndrew, paid a 
formal visit to the Governor-General on shore. Later, one of the Governor-General’s aids re- 
turned the visit. During Wednesday forenoon dozens of American officers went ashore. Some 
stayed ashore Wednesday night ; those who did not returned to shore Thursday forenoon, for 
Gibraltar offers sights that are fascinating to military men. Right here is where the lack of 
courtesy, as judged by our standards, began to be noticeable. Though there are hundreds of 
officers stationed at ‘ Gib,” very few were seen by any of our visitors. Those who were encoun- 
tered saluted—and hastened on. The only known exceptions to this rule were two English officers 

(Continued on page 334.) 





THE FAMOUS ENGLISH STRONGHOLD, THE FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


ANGRY MADRID IN MAY. 


HOW THE 


POPULACE STORMED AT THE HATED YANKEES—HOW 


THE YOUNG KING WEPT AND 


THE ELITE ENJOYED THE BLOODY BULL-FIGHT. 


By ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES. 


‘*Popra EspaXa! Es perdida la Espafia !” sighed the boy, 
gazing from the window as the train ran through the glowing 
lands of Valencia. ‘‘ I would poison our wine and our fruit and 
our women to give death to the slaughterous Yankees |” 

He was quite a young boy—nineteen, perhaps—with the as- 
tonishing low-toned beauty of Andalusian adolescence. 

This was the 1st of May, 1898, and vague premonitions of 
the disaster of Cavité were ringing darkly across the country. 
The “‘ huge, cowardly Yankee ironclads ” had sunk the defense- 
less, unarmored Spanish ships that were cruising round Manila 
in graceful impuissance! It was infamous! It was base ! 

All this I heard from my Spanish traveling companions on 
that shining May day as we swung along the relucent country, 
ablaze with sun and with the lust of blood. They were boy and 
girl, brother and sister, going to Madrid. 

He was taking the pale-faced child of twelve to stay with her 
Castilian relations, as their father was in Cuba and their mother 
dead. ‘And I myself am going to Barcelona to reason with 
Martinez Campos,” added the boy, with a quick, sudden laugh 
that sounded ill. ‘* My argument is dynamite, and my demon- 
stration, death !” 

At this the little sister gave a shrill laugh like her brother’s, 
and drew a box of matches from the bosom of her dress. 

She handed it to me with a low “‘ Mira, Usted! The evil 
man !” and I found myself gazing at Minister Campos’s stern 
face. The little girl had burned a hole in the middle of his 
breast, and she told me that she carried the box and the picture 
about with her to remember that she hated him. 

‘* What bas he done ?”’ [ asked. 

‘* What has he done?’ she asked, turning her sweet, fierce 
face to her brother. 

‘** All the infamies,” he answered, hotly. ‘‘ A young friend 
of mine went to Cuba and almost the first day he was there he 
fought with and captured a dirty rebel and cut his ears off. 
Martinez sent for my friend. ‘Gomez, you have caught a rebel 
and cut his ears off.’ ‘ Yes, your Excellency,’ said Gomez, with 
pleased smile and gratified heart, and stood awaiting the praise 
due him. ‘Iam going to have you shot,’ said Martinez Campos. 
And, the hell-hound |! he did it.” 

{ Quite right, too,” said I, indignantly. ‘If in Cuba you 
had had more Camposes and less cutting-off of ears, the Yan- 
kees would not be pulling yours at the present moment.” 

The boy glared at me with blazing eyes, and the little girl 
called me a *‘ North American serpent,” which double vitupera- 
tion seemed to please her greatly. I, being half Italian and 
half English, was not greatly hurt. 

The children changed carriages at Caceres, and, looking 
through the little glass partition, I could see them in the next 
compartment with their comely dark heads close together, whis- 
pering disparagement of me. 

At sunset we curved round the hills, and Madrid lay before 
us, white against the mauve and rose of the sky. Even before 
reaching the station we knew the worst from Manila. Lost, 
lost, lost—all the dark swans of the Spanish navy! 

At the little guard-houses along the line men were sobbing 
over the newspapers and women were raising lean arms and 
stridulous curses to heaven. 

As I drove through the streets of Madrid I saw silent people 
standing in groups at the Puerta del Sol and gathering in the 
sbadows of the hushed, narrow streets. 

The following day was the 2d of May, the commemoration 
of the dead Spanish heroes. The assembramento of troops was 
held in the glare of the Piazza d’ Alcala ; the sable-draped ban- 
ners drooped and dipped to the roll of the death-marches, and 
the wail of the crowd rose round them, fearful with threat and 
woe. As the multitude passed down the wide road it suddenly 
swerved with a shout to the left ; swelling and rolling it spread, 
a dark wave of hunger and despair, through the soft-swarded, 
palm-shadowed garden of the Ministry of War , stones and im- 
precations were hurled at the shuttered windows until some one, 
then others, then all, were howling, ‘‘ Al Palacio Real! Al 
Palacio Real!” And the human tide was turned and welled up 
the streets again to the palace of the regent Queen. 

How I came out of that crowd alive I do not know, and still 
marvel at. When the mass turned with arush from the gar- 
dens I found myself in the midst of it, the hot, dar’: faces pressed 
close to mine, the angry eyes hard on me, their voices deafening 
me, their hurry treading me down. I cried out in treble, Anglo- 
Saxon protest; I heard and pitied my own little feminine shrieks 
as my arms were crushed to my sides. I was crying, ‘ Please, 
don’t ! please don’t !” vaguely and unavailingly, when a large 
hand was put over my mouth and a rough voice growled in 
my ear: ‘‘Shut up! Howl in Spanish, or shut up!” Then from 
behind I was lifted off my feet, carried and pushed along until 
the huge square of was reached. 

Ihave never known who the English-speaking giant was at 
the back of me who carried me through that crowd. I never 
caught a glimpse of his face, and he never said a word but 
“Shut up!” all the way through those frenzied streets. Once I 
heard him laugh, and it was because of this : 

He had pulled from a man beside him a large, patriotically 
black-and-yellow scarf and wound it somehow about my shoul- 
ders. 

When I understood that he was doing so for my safety I 
tried to thank him, but he said, ‘‘ Calla! (silence), d- 
it !” and these two profane words sounded at once so friendly, so 
familiar, and so human in the midst of that sinister Latin 
crowd, that I dragged my arm from the crush and deliberately 
patted the large unknown band that held the Spanish colors 
round me. It was then that the unseen rude Anglo - Saxon 
laughed. And so did I. 

I do not know what the crowd intended to do when it reached 
the royal palace , it surged, roaring, into the vast court-yard, 








and raised brutal faces and brown fists to the marble balconies. 
It was the Spanish canaille, starved, humiliated, and beaten, 
that stood with murder in its heart before the fairy-tale of 
monarchical sanctity, blaspheming God and menacing the Queen. 

Suddenly a window on the first floor opened, and a little boy 
stepped out upon the balcony. It was the King. He stood, a 
small, solitary figure, a pale child, facing the crowd ; all the 
uncomprehended calamities of his kingdom weighing on his 
troubled brow. The ugly roar from the crowd went up again, 
and the boy-monarch, with a sudden piteous gesture of helpless- 
ness, stretched out both his arms and then began tocry. The 
puerile gesture and the childish tears went with a rush of feeling 
to the Southern hearts, and thrilled them as nothing else could 
have done. Half of the over-strung, violent men began to sob, 
and the others cheered the little fellow brokenly. Round one of 
the torn and shrouded flags a band struck up the Spanish hymn; 
and the rhythmic melancholy of that music, the memory of that 
heart-broken crowd, and the little weeping King, will never 
pass from my mind. 

All this wild and melodramatic emotionality did not prevent 
the bull-ring from being crowded to its summit on the following 
Sunday; and the dark -browed caballeros and the lazy-eyed 
mujeres were just as excited over Guerrita, the favorite mata- 
dor, and his bull, as they had been over the sinking of their 
ships and the commemoration of their dead a day or two before. 

But something was wrong with Guerrita that Sunday. Per- 
haps the bull was lazy and the crowd bad-tempered. They 
clamored and howled at him, they shook angry fists at him, 
and, rising to their feet, protested and argued with the president 
that they were being done out of their sport. Guerrita, small- 
est and handsomest of toreadors, stood in shimmering green 
satin, like a bright-hued miniature in the centre of the vast ring 
—his scarlet cloak slung over his arm, his angry eyes on the bull 
that was stumbling heavily and aimlessly around the inclosure. 

The banderilleros were laughing at him, and jeering the lum- 
bering beast that bore the six darts in its bleeding neck and 
hardly shook his huge head to rid himself of them. A bull that 
had not ripped open one horse! A most despicable bull! And 
the pale-browed sefioritas turned their scornful heads aside, 
yawning behind their fans. There was no blood, no excitement, 
no pleasure. The horses that the previous bull had torn open 
had had their entrails pushed in again, and with half a dozen 
large stitches in their ghastly bellies, had been driven by the 
picadores against this sleepy old bull. And they had lived 
through it. With their one eye blindfolded, with their old 
wounds gaping, they had been dragged from the ring again, 
midst the hisses and the groans of the public. Truly a wretch- 
ed, unworthy bull ! 

Suddenly Guerrita had an inspiration. Raising his hat to 
the president, he bowed like a prince, asking permission to kill. 
Then, throwing his hat away, he grasped the crimson cloth and 
his sword, and rushed straight at the bull. 

‘* Pig of a Yankee !” he cried, in a high, wild voice, standing 
in front of the brute with arms stretched out and the gleaming 
red rag flung right across his breast. ‘* Yankee of a bull! ac- 
cursed Yankee! Behold me! I am Spain! Now, kill if you 
can 1” 

The crowd rose with a great roar of exultation and transport 
—the flame and fume of blood swept over the ring. ‘‘ Mata si 
puede! Kill if you can! Kill if you can!” they screamed in 
their madness. With a sudden infuriated bellow the great ani- 
mal rushed at the scarlet torment before him, the small crimson 
thing that pricked his eyes to frenzy. Guerrita leaped in the 
air and brought the sword down with a marvelous drop right 
into the bull’s neck, driving it straight to the heart. ‘“ Die! 
Die! Die, Yankee!” he cried, and the multitude cheered it- 
self into delirium. 

A beautiful sefiorita at my side turned to me with clasped 
hands. ‘‘ What enchantment !” she cried ; and her soft eyes 
swam like brown-velvet flowers seen through water. 

I looked at her and wondered what form of degeneracy was 
represented by this graceful creature with the low brow, the 
sweet, guttural voice, the perverted tastes ; and by the men all 
around her, bending forward with strained faces and clinched 
hands, in a fever of asexual sensuality. Men and women, alike, 
as they watched the dying creature in the bloody ring, looked 
like a page torn from one of the Marquis de Sade’s infamous 
books. The pleasure of pain, the lust of anguish, the supersen- 
suousness of depravity pulsed in their flaming faces. 

No wonder, I thought, that when the strong Northern races 
rose upon them, when Nietzsche’s ‘‘ blond beast” strode forth 
in healthy might to conquer—no wonder that this perverted, 
decadent, exhausted people was crushed to the earth. 


The Speaking Guns. 


Tue speaking guns they are adequate, 
They handle the theme of death and hate, 
And all the length of the tropic day «+ 
They speak in a wonderful, final way. 


The eloquent guns in the tangled grass 

They speak through the day to all who pass ; 
And oft in the silken tropic night 

The voice of the guns declaims their might. 


Through all the speech of the fluent guns 
Infallibly sure a purpoge runs: 

And hard as fate and cruelly clear 

They bring the intent to the heart and ear. 


Their harangues teem with the mad desire, 
And the ancient bitterness of fire ; 
Yet peace and a people’s purpose runs 
Through all the hate of the vocal guns ! 
EDWARD WILBUR Mason. 
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The World’s Census of 1900. 


THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE Most ELABORATE 
STATISTICAL WorK oF Its KiInp EveR UNDERTAKEN— 
WHAT THE CENSUS-TAKER WILL ASK OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE—GET READY FOR MANY FOOLISH AND NEgp- 
LESS QUESTIONS. 


By GiLson WILLETS. 


THE preliminaries of taking the census of 1900 have begun 
in all countries. Kings, queens, princes, and presidents are 
appointing census direct 
ors, the directors ar 
hiring statisticians, an 
the statisticians ar 
weaving a net with 
mesh so fine that no fis 
known in the parlan 
of statistics as “‘ per ca; 
ita” can escape. This 
net is called system, a:.(| 
it is made of red ta)». 
The actual inquisitor: | 
process will not beg 
until the first Monday |, 
June in the first year : f 
the twentieth centur 
It will end on the fir:t 
day of July followin 
Within that time the i) 
habitants of the worl 
will have been counte:! 
and classified. As soo 
as possible after July Ist all directors-general will hand thei 
reports to their respective governments ; the governments wi! 
then forward their respective reports, in accordance with agre: 
ments previously made, to a central census bureau at Bern 
Switzerland ; and thence will be issued the grand total, the 
facts and figures, concerning the earth’s population. It will be 
the most comprehensive census taken since the Romans first 
counted the Romans. 

Here will be a colossal register containing a record of the 
name and address, age and occupation, literacy and property 
of every living human being on land and sea. Neither the Fi! 
ipino in his bamboo hut nor the Esquimau in his house of ice can 
escape ; the name and standing of the Siberian convict anc ‘iat 
of the desert sheik will go down in the great book just the saine 
as the boulevardier of Paris or the New York millionaire. You 
can descend into a coal-mine or mount toward the skies in a bal- 
loon, but the census-taker will follow you. From the omnipres 
ent enumerator there will be no escape, even in death ; for in 
the census laws of all nations there is a morbid section headed : 
‘* Mortality.” This thorough harvesting of truths that will be 
more or less true will require the services of a host of men armed 
with pen and pencil, an army as great as France supports in 
time of peace, and twice as great as that which the United States 
mustered in for the war of last year. 

In the United States the Twelfth Census bill not only provides 
for the enumeration of the inhabitants, but it authorizes the 
demand, under various 
penalties, for a mass of fie—e=en 
information that is real- | 
ly the private, personal 
business of each citizen 
or of each corporation. 
Thus the bill will enable 
a certain class of the- 
orists to publish their 
theories ; but it may give 
rise to grave scandals. 
The bill, indeed, invests 
the census officers with 
many powers that can 
only be enforced toward 
timid people. There were 
many objections to the 
inquisitorial processes of 
1890, and this new bill, 
instead of making fewer 
personal inquiries, de- 
mands more information 
than ever. The result will be an accumulation of statistics o 
value, comparatively, to only a few people ; it will, as before. 
provoke wholesale falsehood and concealment of facts. More 
over, some people will answer all the questions, while other 
will reply to only a few. Certain corporations will answe: 
truthfully, while others will either depreciate or exaggerate 

The general scheme of taking the census is about the same i! 
all countries. Our own bill provides for one director, 300 supe! 
visors, and one enumerator for every 4,000 inhabitants. Tb 
director and the supervisors are appointed by the Presiden 
The director, though under the immediate direction of the Se: 
retary of the Interior, is the head of a census office created f 
the time necessary for his work. His salary, according to t 
Twelfth Census bill, is only $5,000 perannum, The salary of tli: 
1890 director was $6,000. Why the new bill gives the 1900 di 
rector a smaller salary for more work is not known. Hereto- 
fore the head of the census has been called superintendent. The 
present bill, as inferred above, gives the head of the organiza- 
tion the title of director. For this office the President named 
former Governor William R. Merriam, of Minnesota, and the 
Senate confirmed the nomination on the last day of the last 
session. ; 

The supervisors are apportioned among the various States 
and Territories, and take their orders from the director. Each 
supervisor controls a district. He separates his district into 
subdivisions, or blocks of 4,000 persons each, and appoints an 
enumerator for each subdivision. With Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines included in the 1900 census, 40,000 enumer- 
ators will be needed. Each enumerator is allowed a maximum 
of six dollars a day. This will mean about $240,000 a day for 
thirty days, or a cost of perhaps $7,000,000 just for the men who 
count the people and apply the inquisitorial process. The bill 
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provides for everybody in the census office, from the director to 
the charwoman. There is an assistant director, at $4,000 ; five 
chief statisticians, at $3,000 each ; one chief clerk, at $2,500; 
one stenographer, at $2,500 ; forty-five clerks, averaging $1,200 
each ; an indefinite number of clerks at $720 each ; a captain of 
the watch, at $840 ; two messengers, at $600 each ; a disbursing 
clerk, at $1,000; and a number of helpers classed as skilled 
laborers and unskilled laborers, the first at $400 and the latter at 
$240 each. The total of these figures shows that the home office 
of the census—the headquarters—will cost about $100,000 per 
annum. For the purpose of starting this office, Congress has 
placed at the disposal of the Secretary of the Interior the sum 
of $200,000. The whole cost of taking the census of 1890 was 
$6,400,000. The census of 1900, however, will cost fully twice as 
much—for there are more questions to ask and more people to 
answer, and a much greater area to cover. 

The schedules for 1900 are under five heads: the individual, 
corporations, agriculture, mortality, and special. The ques- 
tions to be put to individuals are : Your age, conjugal condition, 
place of birth, parents’ birth-place, alien or naturalized, number 
of years in the United States, occupation, months employed, lit- 
eracy, school attendance, and ownership of property. Every per- 
son over twenty years is considered a responsible representative 
to answer for each and every member of his family. The above 
questions are the ones you will be compelled to answer. If any 
further questions are put to you, you may safely ignore them. 
If you are out, your neighbor next door must answer for you, 
as he is supposed to know all about you. Refusal to answer or 
any falsification of facts is a misdemeanor, for which the guilty 
one will be fined $100; an alternative punishment, however, 
providing for the possibility of the delinquent not happening to 
have the ready money, is not mentioned. 

The schedule under ‘‘ Individuals” is rather modest, while in- 
quiries pertaining to manufacturing establishments are preten- 
tious. Here are the questions that will make perjurers of many 
an honest merchant or tradesman : Name and character of or- 
ganization ; whether individual or co-operative, or other form ; 
character of business and kind of goods manufactured ; amount 
of capital invested ; firm members, co-partners, or officers ; 
amounts of their salaries; number of employés; amount of 
wages ; quantity and cost of material used in manufacture ; 
amount of miscellaneous expenses ; quantity and value of prod- 
ucts; character and quantity of power used ; character and 
number of machines employed. The president, treasurer, secre- 
tary, agent, or any direct officer of any corporation, business, 
factory, or firm is answerable for all. And any refusal to 
answer, or any false statement, is an offense for which the cul- 
prit must pay a $10,000 fine or go to prison for one year, or both. 

The questions relating to agriculture include : Name of occu- 
pant of each farm ; tenure ; acreage, value of farm and farm 
implements ; average quantity and value of different products ; 
number and value of live stock. Statistics will also be gathered 
relating to special classes, including: the insane; the feeble- 
minded; crime; deaf, dumb, and blind ; pauperism, juvenile 
delinquents, and inmates of reformatories and benevolent insti- 
tutions ; and last of all, in the cities, social statistics relating to 
public indebtedness, valuation, taxation, and expenditures ; to 
religious bodies, to electric light and power, to the telephone 
and telegraph business; and to transportation—including steam- 
boats, express facilities, and street-railways. In his official 
statement outlining the policy to be adopted, Director Merriam 
says : 

Until the schedules come back to the office for the enumerators in 
July, 1900, no clerks will be wanted save such a small skeleton force 
as will be needed to take care of the correspondence and office work 
preliminary to the taking of the census. When the schedules come 
Cnet there will be a large force of employés appointed. All applica- 


tions for places, however, will receive consideration, now, at once. 
Applicants will be subjected to examination before appointment, 
which will be as rigid as the examinations before the civil-service com- 
mission. No political influence will be sufficient to put an employé on 
the census pay-roll of whose competency to do the work assigned him 
the director is not satisfied in advance. And, furthermore, if any em- 
ployé is found to be incompetent, on trial, such employé will be dis- 
charged, regardless of his or her political backing. The examinations 
of employés will be directed not So much for the testing of their gen- 
eral information -nd capacity, as it will be to their fitness for the work 
to be done ; as, for example, no copyist who cannot write or spell 
correctly will be appointed, nor calculators who cannot calculate. 
After the general administrative officers are selected there must be 
300 supervisors appointed, and, in their selection, consultations will be 
had with Senators and Representatives of the respective States. It 
may be announced, also, that Senators and Representatives who do 
not belong to the Republican party will receive the same fair treat- 
ment and consideration along this line that is given Republicans. 
These supervisors will be appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. The list will be ready for submission to the Senate at the 
opening of the next session. The supervisors, in turn, will appoint 
40,000 enumerators to do the actual work throughout the country, but 
the list of appointments must first have the approval of the directors 
of the census. 

After approval, they will be immediately furnished the nec@ssary 
blanks and instructions. Assuming the population of the United States 
at this time to be, in round numbers, 80,000,000 people, there must be 
400,000 sheets issued for the population schedules alone. Adding to 
these the other schedules, there will have to be, in the aggregate, not 
less than half a million such sheets in printed form issued. All this 
mass of paper will have to be manufactured and printed without de- 
lay. In counting the population, every individual will be represented 
by a separate card, and there will have to be manufactured and print- 
ed not less than 100,000,000 of these cards. The probability is thata 
system of machine-calculating which admits of counting facts in com- 
binations, and which worked so well in the last census, will be adopted 
for that of 1900. 





The machines to which Director Merriam refers are the won- 
derful inventions of Hermann Hollerith. In the last census the 
enumerators returned to the home office 13,000,000 filled - out 
schedules, each of which represented a family, and contained 
answers to 300 questions. Reckoning five individuals to a fam- 
ily, there were 2,000,000,000 items to be counted, arranged, and 
tabulated. This involved an enormous amount of work on the 
part of an army of clerks. But just at the right moment Mr. 
Hollerith submitted his electrical counting, classifying, and 
tabulating-machines to the government. The devices were ac- 
cepted and put to instant use, not only by the United States, but 
also by the governments of France, Austria, England, Russia, 
and Canada. As each machine does the work of at least twenty 
pairs of hands, the labor of taking the eleventh census was con- 
siderably reduced. 

The first of these machines is the *‘ keyboard punch,” used in 
estimating and recording the gross totals of the various ‘items 
contained in the enumerators’ cards. The punched cards are 
then made up into batches or ‘‘ gangs” representing the enumer- 
ating districts, and are passed along to the second machine, 
which, as it punches many cards at once, is known as the “ gang 
puncher.” The respective districts to which each card belongs 
being now indicated, the cards go to the last and most wonder- 
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ful invention, the electric tabulating-machine. This machine 
sums up the number of males, females, white, colored, married, 
single, and so forth, in each particular district ; gives, in fact, 
the total of the figures gathered by the enumerator, and gets the 
whole census ready, in tabulated form, for the use of the expert 
statisticians. 

Only the sections pertaining to population, agriculture, vital 
statistics, manufacturing, and mortality will be published. The 
great remainder will be bound up in leagues of red tape and 
stored away in vaults, to be immediately forgotten, though for- 
ever preserved. 


The First Officer Who Fell. 


UNVEILING THE TABLET, IN THE CHAPEL OF THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY, TO ENSIGN BAGLEY, OF THE ‘“* WINSLOW.” 


On Sunday, January 22d, in the chapel of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, a bronze tablet, erect- 
ed by the officers of the Atlantic Torpedo-boat Flotilla to the 
memory of Ensign Worth Bagley, United States Navy, was un- 
veiled. Ensign Bagley was the first American officer who fell 
in the Spanish-American war. It was fitting that, in the pres- 
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ence of the mother and sisters of the brave young North Car- 
olinian among his class-mates, Lieutenant-Commander John B. 
Bernadou, United States Navy, who commanded the torpedo- 
boat Winslow during the engagement off Cardenas, Cuba, 
upon which vessel young Bagley fell, and who was himself 
seriously wounded upon the same occasion, should have been 
selected to unveil the tablet which the comrades of both have 
caused to be erected. 

The beautiful mural tribute was the work of Tiffany, New 
York, and the artist who designed it seemed te catch the 
spirit of the deed it memorizes and to reflect its simple grandeur 
in the tablet. It is golden yellow in base and bears the inscrip- 
tion in plain black lettering. The outer frame is oaken, two 
inches wide, and on the inner side a cordon of rope completely 
encircles the design. The cadet choir sang, sweetly, ‘‘ Onward, 
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Christian Soldiers,” before the tablet was unveiled, and after 
the folds of the Union jack which hid the memorial from view 
had been drawn back by Lieutenant Bernadou, their voices 
joined with those of the congregation in singing ‘‘ The sons of 
God go forth to war.” Chaplain Clarke made a touching and 
appropriate address. Among the officers present were Lieuten- 
ant R. H. Jackson, Lieutenant Albert Gleaves, Lieutenant C. 8. 
Williams, and Lieutenant William R. Shoemaker ; also Passed 
Assistant Engineer Oscar W. Koester, United States Navy, who 
was with the torpedo flotilla with Bagley. 

The Winslow sailed from the Norfolk Navy Yard shortly 
before the engagement off Cardenas occurred. Lieutenant- 
Commander (then lieutenant) Bernadou, Ensign Bagley, and 
the other gallant fellows aboard were filled with eagerness for 
the fray. The torpedo-boat, not being particularly seaworthy, 
was detained in harbor some days by stress of weather. Lieu- 
tenant Bernadou was accustomed every morning to visit the 
United States weather bureau, and would leave the office with a 
sad and disappointed look upon his face when told that it was 
unsafe to take the Winslow out. 

Upon the morning of the day on which she sailed Lieutenant 
Bernadou appeared perfectly jubilant when told that it was 
safe to depart. He instantly communicated with Bagley and 
the others aboard, and all were joyful. It was arranged that 
the officials of the weather bureau and a few friends, among 
whom the writer was one, should salute the outgoing vessel 
from the roof of the weather-bureau building, and this was done. 
On the deck of the Winslow Bernadou and Bagley stood, gayly 
waving their hats as the little destroyer steamed out of the har- 
bor on the voyage from which the former came back a lieuten- 
ant-commander covered with wounds, and the latter in a coffin. 

Jno. EDWARD MAXWELL. 


The Philippine Commission. 


THerrR Hearty WELCOME WHEN THEY REACHED HONG- 
KonG ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tue American Philippine Commission, consisting of Presi- 
dent Schurman, Professor D. C. Worcester, and five secretaries, 
received a welcome as they entered the magnificent harbor of 
Hong-Kong that must for the moment have made them believe 
that they were the most important people in all Asia. All of 
the men-of-war and merchant shipping in the harbor were in 
full dress, and salutes of twenty-one guns from cruisers and 
shore batteries were recalling the din of the battle of Manila 
Bay. Itwas twelve o'clock on the twenty-second day of Febru- 
ary, and Washington’s nan.e was being honored throughout the 
civilized world. The commission remained in Hong-Kong from 
the 22d of February until the second day of March, during 
which time, in company with Consul-General Wildman, they 
called upon and interviewed the British Governor, the vice- 
admiral, and all the leading English civil and military officials. 
They studied thoroughly the great object-lesson of a successful 
British colony, raised upon a barren, rocky island in the heart 
of an antagonistic civilization. 

They met officials who have spent: their life-time in colonial 
work, who knew the Strait settlements, tte Gold coast, India, 
Demarara, Newfoundland, and Barbadoes as well as President 
Schurman knows the great university over which he presides. 
Every attention was shown them and the most active interest 
taken in their mission. The commission soon discovered that 
the general opinion was that the Filipinos are not capable of 
self-government, and that America must extend to the islands 
something more than nominal protection. They were repeated- 
ly urged by the highest authorities to recomn.end the formation 
of a native corps of troops under American supervision. The 
commission made a most favorable impression upon all whom 
they met, and at a dinner given at the United States consulate 
in their honor, at which twenty of the leading officials and citi- 
zens were present, speeches were made that left no doubt but 
that the Anglo-Saxon alliance had come tostay. The commis- 
sion sailed for Manila by the United States. ship Baltimore, 
which Admiral Dewey had sent over to meet them. 
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THE AMERICAN PHILIPPINE COMMISSION IN HONG-KONG ABOARD THE U. 8. 8. ‘* MONTEREY.” 
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The Outbreak in Manila. 


THE UNITED States TRooPs WERE FOREWARNED—TREACHERY 
OF THE FiLipiInos—THEy Do Not Respect FLAGS OF 
TrucE—LUZON THE CENTRE OF ALL THE TROUBLE—IS 
AGUINALDO REALLY TO BLAME ? 


(From our Special War Correspondent.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, February 25th, 1899.—Since 
the evening of February 3d, when the insurgents opened fire on 
our lines, Manila has not experienced the scare that pervaded 
the city last Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and still wraps 
the streets in silence. The city has been terrorized by rumors 
for weeks, but last Wednesday it became spread abroad that 
the insurrectos in town would attempt to burn Manila. How 
these rumors got afloat it is difficult to say, but hardly have the 
insurgents made an important move that bas not previously 
reached the ears of all who would listen. On Wednesday even- 
ing they materialized. A lurid flame shot heavenward, and 
grew and spread until a large section of the Santa Cruz district 
was in a blaze. The district is one of substantial brick and 
wood buildings, besides many nipa and bamboo native houses— 
for these fragile structures are distributed throughout the city, 
hundreds of them being built since we occupied Manila, the 
Spaniards previously strictly prohibiting them within the fire 
limits. ; 

The whole city was in a state of nervousness at the sight, 
for rumor had spread that the insurgent native element in town 
intended, by a grand conflagration, to make possible a concert- 
ed attack upon the city, not only engaging our troops here, but 
making possible a general attack along our lines, which, as every 
one knows, are necessarily thin. The burning of bamboo huts is 
like an artillery fusillade, The crackling so nearly resembles 
the shooting of Springfield rifles that for a while it was hard to 
tell how extensive the fighting was. The fire department in 
Manila, though antiquated and meagre, was pushed to its full- 
est capacity, and after two hours’ hard work the flames were 
restricted to a number of squares. Though hot and exciting, 
the Santa Cruz blaze was hardly an incident compared to the 
conflagrations that broke out at midnight. The extensive Tondo 
district, between the hour of twelve and daylight, was almost 
annihilated, and the line of fire extended around an area of 
several miles. In the centre of this section of the city, which 
has been the hot-bed of insurrection, is located a police-station 
of Minnesotas, and the fires were set around that hated head- 
quarters, evidently in the hope of routing our men and killing 
them. 

As soon as the blaze became threatening fire-rockets were 
sent up by the signal service, intimating a general order to at- 
tack, and for hours our boys drove the natives from their hid- 
ing-places and killed all suspicious characters. Shooting around 
town was as general as if a Fourth of July celebration were in 
progress, and together witb the crackling of the thousands of 
bamboo houses, the explosions of the Springfields, and the 
“‘ pings” of the Mausers, one’s life insurance seemed about to be- 
come due. The Tondo fire covered over twosquare miles of build- 
ings, and while it was at its height another blaze started in the 
Binando district, -which is nearer town, and in which are located 
much valuable property and many large buildings. For a time 
it seemed as if the insurgents were making their threat good, 
and that only the interposition of Providence could save the 
principal portion of Manila outside of the walled city. Kero- 
sene was used liberally, and after the touch of the match the 
blaze was instantaneous and terrific, for the shacks burn like 
tinder, and even the large buildings are constructed principally 
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after our troops have passed, fire into their backs. They shoot 
at civilians at night, and stab passers-by in the streets. All 
their operations occur after night has well set in. 

One of the inexplicable things about their warfare is their 
utter disregard of the property and lives of their own race. In 
the great fires that have swept away thousands of native homes, 
with much loss of life, the destruction has been wrought chiefly 
in the quarters of the city mainly occupied by Filipinos. While 
it is not unfortunate, from a military standpoint, that these 
nests of insurrection and pest-holes reeking with small-pox and 
malaria are now but a field of charred embers and crumbling 
walls, it is a move that our authorities would not have premed- 
itated. Satisfaction, however, is most general over the result. 
The city was surrounded by a suburban population of natives. 
Though invariably displaying the white flag and apparently 
peaceful, it was well known that the majority at least sympa- 
thized with the insurgents and would aid them should they by 
any means break our lines and enter the city. That they were 
able to do this was proved on the morning after the Tondo fire, 
for a company of insurgents, numbering several hundred, crept 
along the shore of the bay from Malabon, and, taking advan- 
tage of the low tide, disguised as fishermen, came close up 
toward the Minnesota encampment in Tondo. They erected 
stone breastworks across the streets and fortified themselves be- 
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‘that the bottom of this whole movement will drop out within 
a few weeks. Information comes to us that there is general dis- 
content among the natives, who are not getting any of the prom- 
ised loot and who are quarreling among themselves over offices 
and leadership. Many of the provinces are against Aguinaldo’s 
rule, which, by the way, is practically nil, for his pacific meas- 
ures have not met the approval of his other generals. He has 
not a sufficient number of rifles to equip his army, and funds are 
growing scarce, for the people are being taxed worse than they 
were under Spanish rule. Another feature that is discouraging 
them is that they find that the Maxim and Krupp guns which 
they have are too much forthem. As yet they have not been 
able to use them. The two that we captured at Santa Mesa were 
not used with any success whatever, for the natives are not ar- 
tillerymen, and never will be.”’ 

The event of the week was the arrival of the officials of the 
government of the island of Negros. The Newport came up 
from Dloilo Monday night and brought the officials of the pro- 
visional government of Negros, who had gone over from Baca- 
lot, the capital, and tendered their allegiance to General Miller. 
They are fine-looking men, of the half-cast type, and are large 
sugar-planters. The island is an important one of the Philip- 
pines, being one of the most prosperous in the group, producing 
large quantities of sugar, rice, coffee, cacao, Indian corn, tobac- 





NEBRASKA VOLUNTEERS’ CAMP, THREE MILES EAST FROM MANILA, NEAR THE WATER-WORKS. 


hind burning walls. Opening fire on our men, they put up a 
desperate resistance until all were either killed or taken prison- 
ers, except a number who, when pressed too hard, hid their 
guns and, picking up a bundle from some deserted house, or 
abandoned pieces of furniture, cried, ‘‘ Amega Filipino,” and 
allowed themselves to be taken to the arsenal, where they were 
promptly confined—for our boys are no longer deceived by 
native tricks of this sort. 

Yesterday the city was full of rumors that the insurrectos 
would fire the Escolta, the main business street ; also Ermita, a 
popular residence portion, aud a number of the important build- 
ings. So persistent became the rumors and so fully did the ones 
materialize the previous nights, that General Otis issued orders 
that all civilians should be in-doors by seven o’clock. The city 
patrol was increased, and the crack’of rifles, after the appointed 
hour to be off the streets, was of frequent occurrence. Most of 


DEAD INSURGENTS JUST AS THEY FELL, BEHIND A RICE-FIELD TERRACE AT SANTA ANA, FEBRUARY 4TH. 


of wood. Several natives, attempting to cut the fire-hose and 
otherwise interfere with the fire department, were instantly 
killed. 

While the fire was hottest several hundred natives attacked 
the Minnesota guards quartered in the Tondo cathedral, but, 
after sharp fighting, were repulsed and many killed, seven of 
the Minnesotas being wounded. In the Binando district the 
large Filipino market was completely destroyed. Thousands of 
homeless natives and Chinese filed into the main streets of 
Manila loaded down with bundles and boxes, seeking safety 
from the fire and the shooting. In a number of places the in- 
surgents made stands and tried to resist the fearless charges of 
our soldiery, but were slaughtered or driven out. In one old 
walled quarter thirteen natives wearing insurgent uniforms 
fought desperately, but were killed and their bodies left to bake 
in the sun all day yesterday. (See photograph.) As a last re- 
sort the insurgents raised a white flag, and when an orderly 
called out the fact and asked if quarter should be given, our 
boys shouted with one accord, ‘‘ No, no!” So often has the 
white flag been used as a mask by the natives that in time of 
fighting it has ceased to be respected. Filipino warfare is not 
conducted on civilized rules, and the insurgents respect neither 
the Red Cross nor the ambulance- wagon; they call out, 
“ Amega,” display a white handkerchief on a bamboo, and 


the American women in Manila were taken off to the St. Paul, 


or housed in the walled city, and every one waited in suspense. 
Nothing occurred until about 9:30, when a large fire broke out 
in a nipa hut district that had heretofore escaped. The fire 
raged four hours and completely wiped out the section. Three 
insurgents were caught in the act of setting the fire, and two 
were shot and the other taken prisoner. To-day business is again 
at a standstill, but it is felt that the severe lessons of the last 
three nights will put a quietus upon further attempts to burn 
the city. Small fires are still occurring in outlying districts, 
but they are to be courted rather than checked, as it will bea 
blessing to the future of Manila to have all the pest-holes cleaned 
out. Last Sunday the admiral, with a party of friends, came 
up the Pasig River on a launch and disembarked at General 
King’s headquarters. Hardly had he arrived before sharp fir- 
ing began, and the bullets rattled around ueadquarters pro- 
miscuously. 

‘‘ Well, I knew you had dangerous mules around here,” said 
the admiral, ‘‘for while coming through the court-yard I was 
kicked by one, but I did not know that the insurgents were so 
lively here.” 

In conversation with a prominent military officer yesterday 
I learned that there was a growing opinion that the backbone 
of the insurgents was weakening. ‘‘I will wager,” he said, 


co, and cocoanuts, its exports amounting to over $4,000,000 
(Mex.) annually. Many Europeans live in Negros, and steam- 
plows, steam-engines, and modern machinery are successfully 
established. The island is about 150 miles long and from twenty 
to forty in width, and contains over 3,000 square miles. General 
Otis received the delegation cordially and gave them a dinner at 
the palace. 

As far as can be learned the majority of the islands of the 
Philippines are favorable to American government, and are 
prevented from actual demonstrations by the invasion of armed 
Tagalos representing the Filipino government. The Visayan 
group, to the south, where hemp-growing is the leading indus- 
try, are a peaceful people and entirely without arms. Agui- 
naldo has placed 100 armed Tagalos in each of the principal 
towns, and compels the natives to submit to his government. 
It is, therefore, generally conceded that the whole problem re- 
solves itself into the question of subduing Luzon. This would 
have been possible before now had there been sufficient troops, 
as the 21,000 here are fully required to protect the city and 
vicinity of Manila and hold Iloilo. The Tagalos are very active 
and keep our boys harassed along the lines. Despite effective 
measures at Hong-Kong and along the Chinese coast many arms 
have been furnished the insurgents, who have had the assist- 
ance, as General Otis expressed it to me, of ‘the riff-raff of 
America and Europe, who have abetted the insurgent cause for 
the gain they make.” 

General Otis does not think Aguinaldo is the backbone of the 
movement, and is inclined to speak charitably of him. ‘I think 
he is outweighed and controlled by other leaders, who surround 
him and are opposed to all pacific measures,” he said. Hardly 
anything has been heard of Aguinaldo since hostilities opened. 
It was reported that he was directing his troops before Caloocan, 
but this could not be verified. It has also been rumored in 
Manila that he has been assassinated, but neither can this be 
substantiated. EDWIN WILDMAN. 


Life on a [Model Transport.—No. IV. 


(Continued from page 325.) 


who appeared in mufti at the Hotel Cecil and seemed to be try- 
ing to make amends. One of our officers who spent two days 
ashore says that he saw but one British officer. ‘ He approach- 
ed, mounted,” relates the American, ‘‘ reined up, bent forward, 
and gave me a military salute, adding : ‘Sir, I welcome you.’ 
As I returned the salute he trotted off.” 

Nowhere —and I speak on the authority of nearly every 
American officer aboard the Sherman—was such a sight seen as 
a British officer in uniform showing a party of American offi- 
cers about the town or barracks. A mob of greedy guides and 
cab-drivers extended the courtesies of the town instead. The 
writer drove, with two officers of the Seventeenth and a Con- 
gressman’s son, to where part of a company of British soldiers 
were firing at 800 yards’ range. After a while the English offi- 
cer in charge came over, introduced himself, and chatted for a 
few moments. His conduct was negatively irreproachable, but 
he seemed bored, and soon excused himself on the plea of press 
of duties. Soon after we halted at barracks near the neutral 
ground. Here one of our officers thought he would like to look 
through the barracks if there was no objection. The sentry 
pointed out the quarters of the commanding officer. The Amer- 
ican went over there, soon returning with the Briton, whoshook 
hands with us, and then called a sergeant and directed him to 
show us the barracks. Then the British officer excused himself, 
inviting us casually to look him up at the mess on our way back 
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WOUNDED SOLDIERS UTILIZING THE BEAUTIFUL CHURCH OF SAN PEDRO MAC COMPANY EK, OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS, WHILE ENGAGED IN A WAR\ fp 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRISON G. OTIS AND HIS STAFF ON DUTY BEFORE CALOOCAN, FEBRUARY 8TH. 
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COMPANY K, OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS, FIGHTING IN THEIR TRENCHES NEAR THE OLD CHINESE CEMETERY EAST OF CALOOCAN, 


SLAUGHTER OF THE INSURGENTS—DEAD BODIES OF THIRTEEN FILIPINOS, KILLED IN UTAH BATTERY IN THE TRENCHES BEFOR¢ CALOOCA OPERATING CAPTURED 
THEIR HEADQUARTERS IN THE TONDO DISTRICT, MANILA, FEBRUARY 28D. SPANISH NORDENFELDT CANN 


THE BURNED TONDO DISTRICT OF MANILA, AS IT APPEARED ON THE 24TH OF FEBRUARY. AN OLD MAN KILLED WHILE PICKING CHICKENS IN THE 


HE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


MANILA, DURING THE FILIPINO OUTBREAK. 
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THE MANILA CAMPAIGN—THE ‘‘CHARLESTON” AT DAGUPAN. 


On APRIL Ist A SMALL Boat Was Sent INSHORE OFF DAGUPAN To MAKE SOUNDINGS—THE REBELS FIRED Upon Ir, WouNDING AN OFFICER, WHEREI 


THE ‘‘ CHARLESTON” BOMBARDED THE CITY, COMPELLING ITs EVACUATION. 
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MAKING OUR FLAG KNOWN IN NEW REGIONS. 


THE Gun-BoaT ‘‘ WILMINGTON” Is Now STEAMING UP THE ORINOCO, VENEZUELA, TO A PoINT THREE THOUSAND MILES 
CaRRY OuR ENSIGN IN THAT PORTION OF THE WoORLD.—[SEE PaGE 335.] 
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if we had time. It goes without saying that an invitation so 
extended was declined. An American gentleman would not call 
a servant to show callers of any importance over his place. An 
American officer would not turn over to a non-commissioned 
officer visiting officers of a foreign service. 

In the afternoon we attended a drill by a battalion of the 
troops. Though many American officers attended and the uni- 
form was conspicuous at the sides of the field, no officer of the 
garrison introduced himself or did anything observable for the 
comfort or information of his nation’s guests. The same aloof- 
ness and ‘‘ out-of-sightness ” characterized the incidents of the 
evening ashore, with the exception of the two officers in mu/ti, 
already noted. Thursday was a repetition of Wednesday, with, 
however, the additional omission of any officers in mufti. Amer- 
ican officers, returning in the shore boats or the ship’s launch, 
turned up their coat-collars with expressive shrugs. 

It is very pleasant to be able to tell a much different story 
ibout Tommy Atkins himself. Everywhere the red-jacketed 

iIdiers saluted as soon as they caught sight of American shoul- 
straps. Sentries stood at carry arms, and in all things 
courteous the English soldier was punctiliously correct, or, if 
spoken to, cordially friendly and polite. Non - commissioned 
officers took our officers through the barracks, showed every- 
thing there was to be seen, and promptly supplied all informa- 
tion desired, Many of the visitors took a fancy to the ‘‘ swagger 
sticks” which English soldiers are required to carry when walk- 
ing abroad, and Tommy Atkins bestirred himself to round up 
enough souvenirs of this kind to go around. In fact, it occurred 
to us that British sergeants and corporals were anxious to make 
up for the omissions of their superiors. 

There was much to warmly admire in the British soldier as 
seen at Gibraltar. He is ‘‘ smarter” than our own soldier, and 
carries himself with great precision—too much so, according to 
our standards, which favor giving the soldier more ease at the 
expense of constrained erectness, There is more snap and vim 
in the manual and manceuvres than obtains in our army, and 
the uniforms are far more picturesque. Tommy Atkins is the 
best show soldier in the world. American officers say that our 
soldiers are drilled with a view to standing fatigue in long cam- 
paigns, and that the element of show is left out. The British 
soldier is a splendid physical animal, and of high soldierly inte!- 
ligence, though in neither respect is he a whitgahead of our men. 
As to the fighting abilities of the troops stationed on the big 
rock, one of our officers expressed it thus: ‘‘ These men would 
have taken Santiago, and in neither more nor less time than we 
took to do it.” 

As to the treatment of our visitors by the English commis- 
sioned officers, it can only be added that such happenings would 
be impossible were the circumstances reversed. Even Spanish 
officers would be shown all respect and consideration were they 
to visit an American post. It is yet too soon to make a sweep- 
ing judgment. We shall touch at two or three more English 
garrison towns on the way to Manila, and it will be interesting 
to note whether more heartiness will be manifested toward our 
nation’s representatives at the ports ahead of us. It may very 
easily be that her Majesty is unfortunately represented on the 
big rock. It has often been said that your Briton is undemon- 
strative. He fully sustained that reputation at Gibraltar. 

H. Irvine Hancock. 


New York Dramatic Notes. 


Ir is not surprising that theatrical circles were profoundly 
interested in the recent arrival at New York of Herr von Son- 
nenthal, the leading 
tragedian and comedian 
of the Imperial Hofburg 
of Vienna, and perhaps 
the most distinguished 
German actor of his 
time. Ho was in this 
country fourteen years 
ago, and was then hon- 
ored with the title of 
“the German Booth.” 
For over forty-three 
years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Hofburg The- 
atre Company in Vienna, 
and though he is now 
sixty-five years of age 
he is at the zenith of his 
histrionic career, and his 
brief engagement, under 
the direction of his 
American manager, 
Heinrich Conried, at the Irving Place Theatre, New York, and 
at a few other leading cities, bids fair to be a tour of triumph 
for a nobleman in his profession. Herr Sonnenthal began life 
as a Hungarian tailor, made his début on the stage at seven- 
teen, and was given the rank of noble by the Austrian Emperor 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his membership of the Hof- 
burg company. He has a fine, attractive face, lustrous eyes, 
commanding stature, and remarkable dramatic powers. 

The pupils of Mr. Sargent’s Academy of Dramatic Arts rep- 
resenting the post-graduates of that excellent institution recent- 
ly appeared at the Empire Theatre in a matinée performance 
of striking interest. By arrangement with Mr. Daniel Frob- 
man, an original society drama, ‘‘The Weldons,” by Hubert 
Henry Davies, aud Act III. of ‘‘The Profligate,” by Pinero, 
were both presented for the first time, and were received with 
decided favor. All the pupils acquitted themselves most cred- 
itably. Miss Nora Dunblane was especially good in both her 
parts, and Miss Marion Gardinier and Miss Alice Chandler, as 
well as Miss Lucy Harris, in her small part, and Miss Angeline 
Pullis, in a difficult character, received well-deserved applause. 
Mr. Gardner Jenkins and Mr, Robert Schable gave creditable 
performances, 

‘“‘ Citizen Pierre,” Charles Coghlan’s new play at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, has all the elements of dramatic strength and 
power, but the dialogue on the opening night was super- 
abundant—a fault easily remedied. It is a story of the French 
Revolution, full of profound interest, clean, wholesome, and 
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patriotic. Mr. Coghlan’s high conception of his part evinced 
profound study of its lights and shadows, and demonstrated his 
rare accomplishments as a careful and studious actor. The 
heroine was Margaret Anglin, and it is just to say that she 
never has appeared in any part with greater credit to herself. 
Her work was strong and effective. Rose Eytinge, in a smaller 
part, won well-deserved applause. ‘‘ Citizen Pierre” is staged 
superbly. The scenes are faithful reproductions of the times 
they represent, and are set with rare skill and striking effect. 

**The Cuckoo,” at Wallack’s, depends for its success upon its 
closing act. The first two acts are weak and tiresome, but the 
closing one redeems the London comedy. Amelia Bingham 
is entitled to the credit of performing the leading part skillfully 
and well. Joseph Holland’s unfortunate pronunciation is a 
drawback to the success of his characterization. 

‘* Rupert of Hentzau” has taken the place of ‘‘ John Inger- 
field,” at the Lyceum, and the change pleases the public. 


Burying Our Dead Heroes, 


OnE of the most solemn ceremonies ever hekd in the United 
States was the funeral service over the bodies of 336 officers and 
men who fell in the Cuban campaign, and who were interred 
April 6th, at Arlington National Cemetery, in the presence of 
President McKinley, leading officers of the army and navy, and 
of the executive branches of the government, besides thousands 
of the general public. All the Washington departments were 
closed and half-hourly guns were fired from Fort Myer through- 
out the exercises. Chaplain Freeland, of Fort Monroe, officiated 
on the part of the army, and the Rev. Father McGee was desig- 
nated by the Cardinal to participate in the Roman Catholic 
ceremonies. The burial exercises lasted only about twenty 
minutes. More than 22,000 dead are buried in Arlington. (See 
illustrations.) 


The American Flag on the Orinoco. 


Aw American war-vessel has for the first time made a trip 
up the Orinoco River into the interior of Venezuela. Minister 
Loomis sends from Caracas an account of the trip of the Wil- 
mington early in March, a trip which he reports made a strong 
and agreeable impression, substantially augmenting American 
prestige and opening the way for American commerce. At 
Guanta, twelve miles inland, the President of the State was en- 
tertained on the Wilmington, and he was so pleased with its 
Colt automatic guns that he sent an order for several of them to 
the United States, the first order for artillery ever sent to this 
country by the Venezuelan government. An American com- 
pany, known as The Orinoco, has a concession from the govern- 
ment, and is exploiting 20,000 miles of territory in the Orinoco 
valley. The main product of their lands thus far is belafa, a 
substitute for rubber. (See illustration.) 


The Hub of the Universe. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, April ist, 1899.—After all, the hub of the universe is not 
Boston, but London. It is, indeed, the centre of the world, and each 
hour brings new surprises. So swift is the current of the day’s doings 
in this mighty town that very important events are often forgotten in 
the space of a few days, yet some few exceptions to this rule must be 
recorded, as, for instance, the Savoy Hotel and its incomparable Res- 
taurant. 

It is one of the recognized delights of London's haute voles, and 
the cultured visitors of all nations who visit England's capital, to sit, 
as I am sitting now, on the famous balconies of the Savoy Hotel, by 
this great bend of the river Thames. Incomparably beautiful is the 
view over the ever-broadening stream, as it collects its mighty ener- 
gies together for one last sweep seaward. Far up to the right of the 
mystic monolith—Cleopatra’s Needle—the river curves through West- 
minster Bridge, past the houses of Parliament, past Lambeth Palace, 
until it is lost in the silver distance of Surrey’s undulating bills and the 
towers of Sydenham. To the left it flows past the Temple to where 
St. Paul’s *‘ looms like a bubble over the town,” and the grim, square 
‘Tower of London makes feeble effort at a sullen frown. There is no 
view like it in London ; none that I know of in Europe to match it. 
Whether glistening in sunlight, white with snow, or gleaming at night- 
fall with myriads of yellow lights, a scattered necklace of yellow 
topaz, the Savoy view is ever unique, and as immortal as the town 
itself. Its incomparable internal arrangements, and more particularly 
its strictly fire-proof construction down to the concrete floorings, 
leave no room for danger, and, with such improvements as money 
and ingenuity could at all procure, the Savoy Hotel justly continues in 
high favor with social celebrities from all over Europe and America. 

C. Frank Dewey. 


The Boycott of the Industrials. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lestig’s WegKiy. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. } 

THE industrials have had their Black Friday. It came on 
April 7th. On the 6th I asked that veteran of Wall Street and 
one of its ablest financiers, Russell Sage, ‘‘ What do you think 
of the stock market ?” His reply was significant. It was the 
single word—“‘ Hazardous.” No one can complain that abun- 
dant warning was not given of the break in the market. On 
the 2d of February, in this column, I told my readers the stock 
market was ‘‘ going crazy.” March 9th I gave warning of an 
impending collapse, and April 6th I said that a tight money 
market threatened to involve a sharp decline of prices. 

Eminent financiers gave notice to the same effect. One stock- 
exchange firm sent a letter to all its customers weeks ago that 
it would no longer deal on margins in sueh stocks as Malt, 

Spirits, Steel and Wire, Tin Plate, Tobacco, Glucose, Silver, 
Biscuit, Steel, Leather, Union Bag, and Distillery. On March 
28th President Brayton Ives, of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, a capitalist and financier of recognized astuteness, in a 
public interview, predicted that money would command a ma- 
terially higher rate of interest in the near future, and he ad- 
vised that every one in Wall Street should ‘‘ exercise a wise 
discretion and follow a conservative course.” It was not the 
unexpected that happened, therefore, but the craze had so com- 
pletely taken possession of speculators that they could not so- 
berly regard the situation, and only realized its peril on the fatal 
Friday which knocked off, in a few hours, the prices of the lead- 
ing industrials all the way from three to sixteen points. It was 
a fearful slump, and left many a castle in the air in ruins. 

The banks of New York have been charged with boycotting 
the industrials by refusing to loan on them, excepting at a very 
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high rate of interest. But it must be said, in justice to them, 
that they announced their purpose publicly and beforehand, 
The banks realized that the situation was perilous and stepped 
in to save the speculative public from itself. The enormous 
investment in the new industrials of course means a stiffer rate 
for money, and when money in the open market commands 
more than four or five per cent. investors will not be as eager 
to pay par, and even a premium, for securities netting less than 
four per cent. A continuance of dear money, therefore, means 
the selling of some of these securities, or at least a diminished 
demand for them. The moment the industrials, or any of them, 
prove their earning capacity and their dividend-paying power 
they will sell on the basis of merit, and discriminating investors 
will select those that are worthy of support, while the others 
will reach their proper level. Federal Steel, for instance, ex- 
Governor Flower says, will begin, on July Ist, to pay one and 
one-quarter per cent. dividends quarterly, and will be earning 
ten per cent. on the common stock. 
for its high standing and strength. 


This, no doubt, accounts 


The outlook, after such an experience as the market has had, 
favors greater caution and conservatism. The safe thing always 
to do is to take a good profit and let somebody elsegun the chance 
of getting the last cent ; and safety from Black Fridays, as I have 
repeatedly pointed out, is only enjoyed by those who buy-their | 
stocks outright or on very generous margins. Crop reports are 
bad, events in Samoa are not reassuring. Nor is the political 
outlook in this country for 1900 regarded with favor by Wall 
Street. 
bulls. 


Possibly the tide of events will now turn against the 


“4U.20C.,"’ Philadelphia; Not as an investment, but a speculation, 
Sell at a profit. 

“©. C. B.,” Marion, Indiana; The company you refer to is purely 
on a speculative basis. 

*G.,’’ Charleston, South Carolina : The company amounts to noth- 
ing. Keep clear of it. 

*D.,” Franklin, New Hampshire ; Don’t buy any three-cent stocks, 
There is nothing in them. 

* A. M.,” Troy : I think well of Reading and Atchison preferred, (2) 
Would have nothing to do with parties mentioned, 

‘*M.,”’ West New Brighton, New York: Not an investment,-but a 
speculation, (2) I should not call it a banking-house. 

“J.,” Marion Alabama: I would hold my New York Central and 
await developments. It is always well to take a good profit. 

‘*R. P. T.,”” Pueblo, Colorado: The party is a member of the Con- 
solidated Exchange, but he does not rank with leading brokers. 

“*H.,’? Fulton, New York: I would not consider the company's 
stock an investment. Its prospectus shows that it is a speculation. 

* P.,” Tarrytown, New York : I would accept the proposition of the 
U. G.I. (2) Copper shares are too high. (3) I would not invest in it. 

“H. H.,” Philadelphia: United Gas of Philadelphia, at 170, is a good 
permanent investment. (2) I would have nothing to do with Gloriana. 

‘*B.,” Hagerstown, Maryland: Miller & Co., South and Water 
s‘reets, Baltimore, are members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and a reliable firm. 

**N. B.,”’ Rochester, New York : I would not sell my People's Gas 
of Chicago. Developments indicate that it will go higher on increased 
earnings and improved prospects. Hold for 135. 

“D. N. E.,”’ Stanley, New York: The head of the concern is an Ala- 
bama man. The financial responsibility of the establishnient is re- 
garded as very moderate. Consult a lawyer. 

** Senator,’’ Washington, D. C.: The mines referred to offer chances 
for speculation, and nothing else at present. I advise against the 
purchase. The financial standing of the parties can be obtained from 
any mercantile agency. 

‘*M. P. B.,’’ Waterville, New York: “ Patten’s Practical Bank- 
ing.” (2) ‘*Twenty Years on Wall Street,” by Henry Clews. (3) The 
large houses do not care for very small accounts. Any well-estab- 
lished house will treat you honestly. 

**Investor,’’ Topeka, Kansas: 1 would prefer to buy railroad stocks 
on reactions, and think favorably of St. Louis and San Francisco sec- 
ond preferred and of the common also, Univn Pacific preferred should 
sell higher. Cotton Oil and the Whiskey Trust stocks are threatened 
with competition. The Rubber trust has strengthened itself by the 
recent purchase of the expensive Banigan mill, long a thorn in its side. 

**D.,” Indianapolis, Indiana: Yes. (2) The Financial Chronicle is 
good authority. (3) Have nothing to do with this concern. (4) I 
would not intrust my money to him. The plan is only feasible in a 
bull market. Reputable brokers do not do business in that style. (5) I 
would prefer a firm of prominence and standing to any of those you 
name, (6) Flower & Co., 47 Broadway; Watson & Gibson, 55 Broad- 
way; Henry Clews, 15 Broad Street. 

*K.,” Richmond, Virginia: The company is a speculative combina- 
tion. You run your chances if you join it. Better speculate on the 
knowledge of some reliable broker. No large house would care to take 
$100 and invest it discretionally. The bucket-shops will grab it, but in 
the end will gobble it. You can pick out some low-priced stock and 
buy a few shares on a reaction, and put them away. This is a slow 
process, but it has at least the merit of safety. 

** Worcester,’ North Grafton, Massachusetts: It is purely a specu- 
lation, in no sense an investment. (2) The company has been able to 
make some profitable real estate investments. Success depends upon 
the conservatism and honesty of its management. Ido not call it a 
first-class investment. (3) St. Louis and San Francisco second pre- 
ferred, Southern Railway, Chesapeake and Ohio common, M. K. and 
, and Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo preferred, if bought on 
reactions and not held too long. 

**,,” Louisville, Kentucky : I would buy the preferred, but would 
be prepared to hang on to it. (2) There is more movement behind 
Southern Railway. I agree with you that the Southern Railway stocks 
ought to rise, in view of the development of business in the South, as 
the coming great investment section of this country. The trouble 
with Louisville and Nashville is its sensational and speculative record 
in the past. (3) In prosperous times the stocks of recently reorganized 
railroads, assessments paid, share generously in whatever rise the 
market enjoys, and, if bought at a low level, offer good profits. 

**B.,” Burlington, Vermont: North American is booked for a rise. 
The increase in the value of some of its securities is partly responsible 
for this. (2) I would keep my Federal Steel, especially the preferred, 
but not too long. Always take a good profit. The outlook is not 
favorable to a long continuance of the bull movement. (3) The boom 
in the grangers has been injured by recent crop reports. The dividend- 
payers, however, are liable to be strong for some time tocome. (4) 
Among the low-priced stocks recommended for a long pull are St. 
Louis and San Francisco common and second preferred, Union Pacific 
common, and Missouri Pacific, Continental Tobacco has many friends 
and advocates, JASPER. 


A Wonderful to-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: ‘I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” Edition limited. . 


Advance in Furs. 


Mr. C. C. SHAYNE, the well-known fufrier of New York, has 
just had the first stroke of real good luck since he started in 
About February Ist, after a most successful season, 
Mr. Shayne had on hand about $144,000 worth of manufactured 
goods and $106,000 worth of raw skins. Mr. Shayne has just 
received advices by cable from London of an advance in furs of 
an average of forty per cent., which shows him a profit of over 
$100,000 on material which he has in stock. 





ALWAYS WATCHFUL. 
THE milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is from the best dairies, under contracts with farmers, 
guaranteeing purity and richness in health-giving constituents. 
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AWAITING THE INTERMENT—PRESIDENTIAL STAND ON THE LEFT. 


OR Ba 


THE LONG LINE OF THE COFFINED DEAD COVERED WITH OLD GLORY. MAJOR-GENERAL MILES PREPARING TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL CEREMONY. 


THE NATION MOURNS ITS HEROIC DEAD. 
INTERMENT AT ARLINGTON CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, OF THE REMAINS OF THE HEROES OF THE SPANISH WAR —[SEE PAGE 335.] 


PICTURESQUE AND NOVEL ADVANCE OF GENERAL LAWTON’S TROOPS ON SANTA CRUZ. 


His Force or Firreen HUNDRED MEN WAS TRANSPORTED ACROSS LAGUNA DE Bay, IN THE PHILIPPINES, IN TWENTY CANOES TOWED BY ARMED 
AND CONVOYED BY THREE GUN-BOATS. 
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‘Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


| Must Bear Signature © Gautioe P 





Very small and as eacy 


| to take as sugar. 
| > FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 


| FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
| GENUINE ITTLE FOR TORPID LIVER. GENUINE 


| WRAPPER. IVER FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 
| 4 * |FOR SALLOW SKIN. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 
GENUINE must nave NATURE, 
ofc, | purety Vegetable. 4c 
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“PRINTED ON RED PAPER” 





This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for 


Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him, 








a HIS HO LI N ESS PO W L 0 Xill 
cured the ** Old Reliable *’ Williams’ Shaving Soap, 7 i 
DON’T be persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 


a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 


of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face In Recogn { tidén of Bene (its Received from 


parched and d-awn and smarting, if nothing worse. 


It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 





Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 

















Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere, 


Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 


Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), © round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. 


for Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mail if your dealer does not suppl 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLAstonsury, Conn. 


Exquisite also 












cS-AVIN MARIA 


MARIAN! WINE TONIC 
FOR BODY. BRAIN ano NERVES 


y you. 
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THE # MOST .* RIGID .* EXAMINATION 

















J (rails and endorsements of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, 
REVEALS »* NO »* DEFECTS. ED PRINCES,CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, 2nd olhet Aistin- 
; = Se Suished personages. 
‘THE TERLING Has No Superior. | MARIAN/ & CO. 52 WEST 157" S7 NEW YORK. 
non pao 3 shy: ong 5, — cle FOR SALE AT ALL ODRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. AVOID SUBSTITUTES. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
99 Chain Model : $50.00 oivitaly PARIS-4/ Bouleval Haussinann, LONDON-E3Morliimer St Mottreal-87 Sl. Saines St. 
Chainless, - ni - - - 75.00 Fe 
Tandems, Double Diamond, - 75.00 | 
Convertible, - - 85,00 | y 
snd 10 two-ce1 Sta os fo ack of Sterling Playing Cards, | | 
nen beautifully éeantee. lh gm Fay ‘Taspienae titlins seid Rae S | 
details of Sterling equipment for 1899, Free. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, Kenosha, Wis. Lucca 





B. Altman & @o, 


DEIMEL’S LINEN-MESH 
UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The baying peble will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name ot a cheap grade. 
















ing tus paper, we send a book containing por- 











“There t no Kodak but the Lastman Kodak.” 


Olive 





POCKET 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


becomes simple 
and easy with a 


Kodak, 
dak sy 







Put a | iS. RAE & CO., | | ‘ Gundlach Optical Co. 
i 753-761 So.Clinton St. 

Kodak weigh but ounces | | Se a Leghorn, Italy. Aatcomng 

in your where plates weigh Ns Established 1836 

Pocket pounds, Kodaks | 


can be 
unloaded in broad daylight. 


Catalogues Sree of dealers 


pros pate Rochester, N.Y. caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS 1n pen-anp-1nK and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 


away with heavy, 
fragile, glass plates 
sand cumbersome 
plate holders, using 
non-breakable film 
cartridges which 


ctcictcen LEARN HOW TO DRAW AT HOME 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


‘ THE KORONA 
Oil... - CAMERAS 
‘ 2 
| 5 The attention of con- 
Combines a vp noisseurs is directed to 


the entirely modern 
‘ yy equipment of le fa 

Perfection Sole | eg eae, reer 
‘iy | i MyM feciesce chock Sam 

of Quality We bi of the ‘99 Model Korona 

The Ko- 3 / 

with 


stem does These cameras are 


made in all styles and 


Absolute iz rath tr ee 
. Purity | 


gaining in public favor, 
\ 





# 
Send for an Illustrated 
) 2 Catalogue 
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There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also tor comic art and 


three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 









editor of **JUDGE,”’ and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed ' 








— spells— wid VOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— pws the woik; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist. For turther Particulars, terms, etc., 
—QO—H _—_M—_E—R. only & cents we will start you with an Album cones 
tee You SOHMER BUILDING, and so diferent stampa from Cuil. tal, PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 

erooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Co. St Leals Mo 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 

PUBLISHERS, 


PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





Desiring paper of superi 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


or excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
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The Trials of France. 


Its NEW PRESIDENT AND THE TWO PRETENDERS TO THE 
THRONE OF POWER. 


‘* HOPE the republic is saved,” anxiously said Emile Loubet, 
the new President of France, shortly after his election by the 
National Assembly. 
This remark conveys an 
idea of the weakness of 
the foundations of re- 
publican institutions in 
France. A large num- 
ber of malcontents are 
constantly engaged in 
the undermining proc- 
ess, and are eager to 
seize such opportunities 
as the sudden death of 
the late President Faure 
to re-establish a mo- 
narchical form of gov- 
ernment. 

If a new President had 
not been elected immedi- 
ately it is not at all un- 
likely that the followers 
of Louis Bonaparte, the 





M. EMILE LOUBET, NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

descendant of Napoleon, 
or the friends of the young Duke of Orleans, the representative 
of the family of Louis XVI.. would have made an effort to 
hurry their pretender into the breach and set up a military dic- 
tatorship with a view to placing their leader upon a throne and 
continuing the line of Napoleon or of the Bourbons. The divis- 
ion in France due to the Dreyfus affair has made the present 
time seem particularly ripe for such a movement. 

President Loubet is a plain, unpretentious man, who rose 
from the lower walks of life. He began life in the practice of 
law in the town of Montelimar, in the south of France, and 
after holding several local offices, including that of mayor, was 
sent, in 1876, to the Chamber of Deputies. He talked little, but 
worked bard, and won admiration for his sturdy, upright char- 
acter. In 1896 he was elected president of the Senate. He is 
conservative and very democratic in his tastes. 

In Paris not a little amusement is derived from his efforts to 
dodge the elaborate ceremony and etiquette of his office. His 
manner of taking up his residence at the stately Elysée, the 
official dwelling-place of the Presidents of France, is thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. Ordinarily, the moving of a Presi- 
dent into his new home is an affair of much pomp. A regiment 
of soldiers leads the way; bands play and crowds gather. But 
Monsieur Loubet declined to state to his anxious functionaries 
just when he would start, and suddenly, when they were off 
their guard, a dilapidated cab drew up at the door of his very 
unpretentious apartments, a few countrified bags and boxes 
were hastily stowed on top, and the President began his trium- 
phant journey. When the startling discovery was made that 
he was gone, the chef du protocole and his minions, who have 
charge of the official ceremonies, made all haste to the Elysée, 
in order to be there before the President, and, with troops and 
music, to give him a reception befitting his high office. But the 
President fooled them again, taking a leisurely drive in his cab 
and not pulling up before the mansion in which he will live for 
his seven years of office till after dark. 

While Paris feels that these manceuvres are hardly in keep- 
ing with the dignity of Monsieur Loubet’s position, yet she 
looks upon them with a very lenient and even affectionate eye, 
because it is known that they spring from his aversion to osten- 
tation, and not from affectation. Monsieur Loubet’s one self- 
indulgence is in tobacco. He smokes continually—not cigars, 
however, but a pipe. 

In marked contrast with the President of France in many 
ways is Prince Louis Bonaparte, the chief of the pretenders. 
He is now a brigadier-general in the Russian army. He is the 
grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, the 
direct line of the latter having perished with his only son, who 
died at the age of twenty-two. Louis Bonaparte became the 





H. I. H. PRINCE VICTOR NA- H. R. H. PRINCE PHILIP, DUC 
POLEON, THE IMPERIALIST D’ORLEANS, THE ROYALIST 
EX~- CLAIMANT TO THE CLAIMANT OF THE FRENCH 
FRENCH THRONE. THRONE. 


head of the family last October through the resignation of the 
claim by his older brother Victor, who was paid for this act, 
being too dissipated and generally worthless to be a figure upon 
which the imperialists could base their hopes, Louis is said to 
have characteristics of strength and determination, and is there- 
fore feared. 

His rival as a pretender, Louis Philippe Robert, the Duke 
of Orleans, came into prominence in 1890 when, reaching his 
majority, he crossed from England, where he was living in 
exile, and demanded that he be enlisted in the French army. 
He was requested to leave France, and upon refusing was shut 
up in prison for a few months. In 1896 he married the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa, niece of Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
in 1898 was left by her because of his extreme brutality. He 
has been repudiated socially by the aristocracy of Europe. At 
present he is in Italy waiting for a chance to become a king. 
But France does not fear him. ‘she looks with more apprehen- 
sion toward the strong and silent young officer in the Russian 
army. J. H. WELca. 
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GEORGE C. BOLDT’S STATELY CASTLE ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


A Palace on the 
St. Lawrence. 


GEORGE C. BoLpT’s ‘‘ HEART 
ISLAND” AND THE STATE- 
LY SUMMER RESIDENCE HE 
Has BUILT upon It. 

AMONG the first of the pict- 
uresque group of islands dotting 
the St. Lawrence River near 
Alexandria Bay which was oc- 
cupied by cottage-builders, was 
a rocky domain in mid-stream 
known until recent years as 
Harts’ Island. The large house 
which stood above the abun- 
dant foliage was finally left to 
the elements, and the spot re- 
mained uncared for until Mr. 
George C. Boldt, the proprietor 
of the Waldorf - Astoria and 
other hotels, was attracted by 
its great natural beauty, and 
purchased it. Within the past 
few years ‘ Heart Island,” as 
it is now called, has been a 
hobby with Mr. Boldt. He de 
votes his holiday period in summer to a broad scheme for its 
embellishment, which has transformed the place into one of 
the loveliest of American country homes. 

The latest of Mr. Boldt’s additions is a great tower in simu- 
lated ruin, which forms a prominent feature in the vista as one 
comes down the river upon the steamboat. It is built of mas- 
sive bowlders supported by a frame-work of steel. Its lower 
floor contains a bowling-alley and an auditorium suitable, upon 
occasions, for music or private theatricals. A massive exterior 
stairway leads to apartments above, which contain quaint fire- 
places, and are to be used as smoking-rooms and studies. From 
the casements and balconies every feature of the vicinity may 
be viewed. This unique tower is but a beginning for an ex- 
tended peristyle yet to be built. The Heart Island boat- 
house, of which the portal is shown in our illustration is almost 
as original in its design as the tower. 


A Tribute to American Railroads. 


In nothing has American inventive genius been more suc- 
cessful than in devising safe, swift, and comfortable means of 
passenger transportation. The American traveling public has 
fully appreciated the ingenuity and the regard for the general 
convenience which characterize the methods and facilities of 
our great railroad systems. Tourists from abroad also have 
been quick to approve the superior accommodations for jour- 
neying afforded in this country. But it is none the less a pleas- 
ing surprise to find. printed in a recent issue of England’s most 
influential newspaper, the London Times, a frank and critical 
comparison of English and American railways which is very 
flattering—or, rather, which is simply just—to the latter. The 
main points dwelt upon in the article are speed and punctuality, 
and it is shown that in these respects the better class of Ameri 
can railways have outstripped the foremost English lines. The 
article at the outset very candidly says : 


In everything that makes railway traveling safe, rapid, and conven- 
ient America is the only country which can seemingly dispute our Eng- 
lish primacy. While, for example, English signaling methods and ap- 
pliances have set the atandard for the world, it is to America that we owe 
automatic brakes and sleeping- and dining-cars. Within the last few 
years, moreover, there can be no doubt that American railways have im- 
proved more rapidly than their English rivals. Ten years ago a com- 
parison between English and American express speeds would have been 
out of the question. But to-day, while the quantity of our fast and very 
fast trains is still quite unmatched 1n the States, it must be confessed 
that the quality of the very tastest American trains is such as we cannot 
pretend to equal. 


Continuing, the article calls particular attention to three 
trains in America, against which none in England can be fair- 
ly matched. These three are the Atlantic City express of the 





THE BEAUTIFUL PORTICO OF MR. BOLDT’S BOAT-HOUSE. 


Reading company, which ran last summer from Philadelphia 
to Atlantic City; the Empire State express of the New York 
Central, a train now famous throughout the world ; and the 
Black Diamond express of the Lehigh Valley company, running 
from Buffalo to Jersey City. Details are given of the wonder- 
fully rapid runs made by these trains, which, with every allow- 
ance for differing conditions, make much faster time than is 
achieved on any English railway for like distances. For ex- 
ample, the run of the Empire State express from New York 
City to Buffalo, 440 miles, in eight and one quarter hours, with 
four intermediate stops, is compared with the run made by the 
‘* East Coast’s best train to Perth, a mile and a half further 
from King’s Cross than Buffalo is from New York,” which 
takes nine hours all but one minute, while the West Coast takes 
twenty-one minutes longer over its eight and one-half miles 
longer route. The writer notes that for twenty-one consecutive 
miles the Empire State express averaged seventy-five and a 
quarter miles an hour. Referring to difference of gradients, 
the writer expresses the opinion that this ‘‘ would make prac- 
tically no difference if the American engines were set to haul 
the English trains. The American locomotives,” he says, ‘ are 
so enormously powerful that moderate gradients produce no 
apparent slackening of speed.” 

But transit which is rapid lacks a very desirable something if 
it be not regular and uniform. The writer in the Times regards 
the almost absolute punctuality of these American trains as still 
more admirable than their bursts of speed. He states that want 
of punctuality is the weak point in the English railway service, 
and he attributes the contrast to the good management of the 
American lines. He considers the attainment of punctuality a 
greater feat in America than it would be in England. There is, 
he states, as much traffic on American as on English lines, only 
it is handled more efficiently. England, he shows, has more 
double lines of track than the United States, and he cites the 
fact that the Pennsylvania limited from New York to Chicago 
runs for nearly 150 miles on a single track. Moreover, Amer- 
ican trains, owing to level crossings and the fact that they run 
through the streets of important towns, are subject to more 
stops and slacks than are the English trains. The Times writer 
rode on the Empire State express from New York to Albany. 
No stops were scheduled, and yet the train had to slack down 
eight times. To emphasize the contrast in favor of American 
railway management, the writer gives an estimate of the rela- 
tive weight of English and American expresses, making the lat- 
ter on the average at least fifty per cent. heavier than the 
former. 

This tribute to the American railways from a source so high, 
and one where partiality would naturally be expected, is a good 
offset to the complaints against the railroad service of this coun- 
try which are common in certain quarters. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 


is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To 
lean, without doing any 


ort of 


wash it often and 


violence to it, re- 


a most gentle soap, 


4 soap with no free al- 

kali in it. 
Pears’, the soap that 
is but not cxcoriates. 
orts of stores sell it, especially 


s; all sorts of people use it. 


Wool Soap 


Free for a 
Postal 


Write on a postal your 
name, and the name of a 
dealer who doesn’t sell Wool 
Soap, and we will send you a 
cake free. Wool Soap is the 
best and purest soap for 
TOILET AND BATH—white, 
pleasing, softening, good for 
the skin. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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Your Purse 


will suffer no undue strain this 
year if you buy the.tried 
and proven 


Waverley 
_Bleyole $4 O 


Ivanhoe, 825 and $26, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WELCOME TO THE RALEIGH! 
A Beautiful Oil-color Reproduction of 
Dewey’s Great Naval Victory at Manila. 








Size, 20x 49inches. Printed in 15 colors on heavy 
plate paper. A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excel- 
ling in size and richness of coloring all similar pub- 
lications, 

Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 

Address ARKELL PUBLISHING Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Pierce Vapor 
launches 











aie, Simple 
asy 1 
On te ey ofe 
Guaran! s. ize 
Every iy wee Carried in 
Respect gy 2 y Stock 
fs ia to 22 Feet 


Vii 4 
YW Prices 
y $160 and Upward 
PIERCE ENGINE CO. 


BOX 19, RACINE, WIS. 
» ++ «+ Send for Catalogue 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Mrs. MuLLIGAN—“ The grocer charged me 
thirty cints a pound fer this mate.” 
Mulligan—* Bedad ! an’ thot’s too high. A 
mon wud hoy to ate half a dozen pounds in 
order to git his money’s worth.”—Judge. 


AN ASSURED FACT. 
Mr. Mover—‘ Ouch! Wow! 
blank the blankety blank——” 
Mrs, Mover (indignantly)—‘* My father never 
swore in my presence in his life.” 
Mr, Mover (as indignant)—‘* Then your father 
never burned his hand on a red-hot iron in your 
presence in his life.” 


Blankety 


Judge. 





A Reminiscence of the War. 


It was in these words that the volunteer, Roosevelt, 
spoke to his men before going into action: * Boys, I 
invite all who do their duty to come after the battle 
and proceed to make a refreshing toilet ; for this pur- 
pose I have made a provision of the Funkia du Japon, 
the rare perfume of Oriza-Legrand—sold by all per- 
fumers and druggists—which I place at your disposal, 
and now—Charge !*’ And one and all struggled for 
victory, but not for death, 


Usep by everybody who ever tested it as a tonic 
and strength-renewer; sold by all druggists and 
grocers, Abbott’s,. the Original Angostura Bitters, 
excels, 





Tue Sohmer Piano has always maintained a lead- 
ing position, and to-day it has few equals, and no 
superiors. The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, 
and win every time. 


MorHers give Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters to 
children for looseness of bowels. 


GOLD MEDAL FROM “LA MEDECINE 
FRANCAISE.” 

Madame Blanche Leigh, 4 rue de la Paix, Paris, 
who has recently received the gold medal from La 
Médecine Francaise, cures all imperfections of the 
skin, giving perfect beauty both to face and form. 








+» HARTSHORN'S sists ais 
NOTICE 
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AND GET 
THE GENUINE 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soors- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
a. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Mitut10ns drink Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne every year, and the numbers are rolling up 
with a rush. 


SupEeRion to vaseline and cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


“IF [HAD ONLY KNOWN 
§ OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


a 


~ ED. PINAUDS 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


Alp 

g THE NAIR” | cue sc 

PRESERVE ci ennseS? 

AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFE 
~FOR SALE F VERY WHERE. 


| ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 


Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 


Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


WILLIAM H,. RAU, 
1324 Chestuut St.. Philadelphia. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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THE PLAZA HOTEL. 59th St. and Fifth Ai... | 
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product of its healthfulness. 


requires that cleanliness, and 
extremes, 


pure beer, the world over. 
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Purity is Most \Important. 


Beer is a saccharine product, and purity is its chief re- 
quirement. The slightest taint develops to rob the whole 


But purity isn’t easy to attain. It is most exacting. It 


care, and skill be carried to 


We even go further than that. Schlitz Beer is cooled in 
plate glass rooms—in filtered air. Then we filter the beer; 
then we sterilize every bottle, after it is filled and sealed. 

Our standard of purity requires these extremes. By 
fifty years of such care we have made Schlitz Beer stand for 


There is safety in this reputation. You may be absolute- 
ly certain of its healthfulness when you drink Schlitz Beer. 





Pocket Dictionary, upon 


DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200-page up-to-date 


Webster 


receipt of a two-cent stampto pay postage. 


Address, SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Free trial packages of a most remarkable rem- 
edy are being mailed to all who will write the 
State Medical Institute, They cured so many men 
who had battled for years agaiust the mental 
and physical suffering of lost manhood that the 
Institute has decid to distribute free trial 
packages to all who write. It is a home treat- 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of 
sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, 





remature loss of strength and memory, weak 
stg varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now 
cure themselves at home. 

The remedy has a pecuiarly grateful effect of 
warrnth and seems to act direct to the desired 
location, giving strength and development just 





where it is needed. It cures all the ills and 


Free Trial Package of a New Dis- 


covery Mailed to Every Man Send- 
ing Name and Address—Quickly 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions and has been an absolute suc- 
cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
Institute, 706 First National Bank Building, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
free trial packages will be complied with promptly. 
The Institute is desirous of reaching that t 
class of men who are unable to leave home fo be 
treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
see how easy it is to be cured of sexual weakness 
when the proper remedies are employed. Tho 
Institute r-akes no restrictions, Any man who 
writes will be sent a free e, carefully sealed 


sampl 
in a plain kage, so that its recipient need have 
no fear of caetaamanl or publicity. Readers 


are requested to write without delay. 
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RK. AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 





© BRUT (880-—-Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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Nee YAn 
“IDLE HOUR,” THE SUBURBAN HOME OF W. K. VANDERBILT, AT OAKDALE, LONG 
ISLAND, BURNED APRIL 11TH, WHILE OCCUPIED BY W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., 
AND HIS BRIDE DURING THEIR HONEYMOON. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 











“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it i3 Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 
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PRICE 25 CENTS 
THE NAVAL 
BLUE HILL BOX KITE 


Patented June 14, 1898 
A SCIENTIFIC MARVEL 
Every Boy Wants it 


Size 30x 14x r4 inches. It goes up from the hand thousands 
of feet to the clouds. Any child can fly it. 


FOR SALE BY TOY-DEALERS EVERYWHERE ¢ Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


‘Trade-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Pe ee ee Pe 
t 
A EE Ah Ah A He RE Ra EERE EE IV 


= Or will be sent, prepaid, with 300 feet flax kite line on receipt § 
4 of socents. Send stamp for 16-page catalogue of scientific kites, M DORCH ESTER, MASS. 
: E. I. HORSMAN : ESTABLISHED 1780. 


5 Manufacturer, 380 Broadway, New York « 
RE EE RE BLE LEE OLE EAR 





















The Merit 


of absolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 





Constable KCo. 


moderate PRICE has; . 
uae ; Spring Underwear. 
F { Cartwright and Warner’s Under- 
réa wear, Spring Weights, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 
estern Merino, Silk, and Lisle Thread 
Underwear. 


to the first place in Swiss Ribbed Union Suits, 
American Champagnes 


and enabled it to dis- 
lace the hieh-priced 


‘oreign wines in many Hosiery. 


homes, clubs and cafés. 


Ladies’ and Children’s plain ribbed and 
open work Lisle Thread and Silk Hosiery. 


Golf and Bicycle Hosiery. 


Procdovay K 1 90h st. 


NEW YORK. 


‘The vintace offered this 
+ geason is especially dry 
and pleasing. y 


Pleasant Valley ¥ 
Wine Co. ¥ 
BOLE MAKERS, 4 

Rheims, - N. Y.¥ 


SOLD BY 


@srmre cox. 
8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. ¥ 





itrests with you whether you continue the 
bacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
ves the desire for tobacco, with. 











LO MOHAM Portiand Place’ 

rt . Unrival. 
oat pe CANS ply es Street, A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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throat, and lungs in the ait we breathe. 


treatment. 


pepsia 
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ROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND POSTAL SERV- 
ICE. 
Post OrFricE DEPARTMENT, 
WasuineorTon, D. ©., March 31, 1899, 

Sealed proposals will be received at this Depart- 
ment until Thursday, May 4, 1899, at 2 o’clock p, m., 
for furnishing wrapping paper, wrapping paper for 
facing slips, twine, letter scales, postmarking and 
rating stamps, rubber stamps, pads, paper, rubber 
goods, pens, penholders, pencils, inks, mucilage, 
glass goods, rulers, articles of steel, rubber erasers, 
books, typewriter supplies, and miscellaneous sta- 
tionery, in such quantities of the different articles 
respectively, and at such times and from time to 
time, as they may be ordered, during the fiscal v-ar 
beginning July 1. 1899, and ending June 30, 1906. for 
the use of any branch of the departmente! or postal 
service. 

Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving 
detailed statements of the requireme uts to be met in 
respect to each article, and also the estimated quan- 
tities probably to be required of each, and giving 
full instructions as to the m*uner of bidding and 
conditions (o be observe. vy bidders. will be fur- 
nished on am to..ne Superintendent of the 
Division of Post Office Supplies, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. (. 

The Postmaster Several reserves the right. to re- 
ject any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and 
to accept any part of any bid and eject the other 
part CH. EMORY SMITH, 








Postmaster General. 


All mail orders promptly executed. Send fo 
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R. T. BOOTH CO., }} 


Gentlemen : 


recommending HYOMEI 


coughs, colds, or extreme 
hoarseness. I have used 
Hyomei and found it most 


effective.” 


Parker House, 
Boston, Mass., 


Joly 15, 1898 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“I take great pleasure in 


any one suffering from 


Truly yours, 
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“This Great Actress’s Opinion of Cahn Clasay 
the New Cure.” 
———_— — 
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The New Australian Dry Ait Cermicide is the oaly one “Hyomei” known 
that will destroy the disease germs causing Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, and Consumption, and which can be carried to all parts of the head, 


It Cures By Inhalation. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 


FREE TREATMENT with «Hyomei” will be given daily at the office of 
R. T. BOOTH CO., to all sufferers from diseases of the fespiratory ofgans. 
You can come every day, of evety week: nothing whatever will be charged for 


Prices: Trial Outfits, 25c.; Regular Outfits, $1.00; Extra 
Bottles, 50c. Hyomei Balm, 25c. Hyomei Guaranteed Dys- 
eae 5oc. At all druggists, or sent by mail. 

THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 
18 West 34th Street, (Astor Court Building), New York City. 
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ORIGINALITY. | 








STRENGTH THE QUALITY | 
MOST APPRECIATED IN A 
BICYCLE IS ORIGINALITY. 


Roster 


“20 year old wheels” 


are noted for their originality; | 
simplicity, great strength od 
fair price. 


1899 PRICE 


$40 


Agencies everywhere. 


Gormutty & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. 

New York. Brooklyn. Detro't. 

Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland. 
London, Eng. 
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“The New York Central Leads the World.”—Leszie's WEEKLY. 
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